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SELL ON SIGHT BECAUSE THEY’RE 


ight! 


RIGHT in cotor 
RIGHT in texture 
RIGHT in Finisn 


one quality women want most, 
FASHION-KEYED CORRECTNESS! 


A Tailored Pump Made By 


NEWTON ELKIN SHOE COMPANY : 
PHILADELPHIA 
Using Tandrite Calf, Color No. 972 
In fact, the only way you can “‘go wrong”’ 


and unmistakably right in the | 


with shoes of TANDRITE CALF is not to 
show them—for to show them is to change 
*‘lookers”’ into buyers—and, later, into steady 


customers for your store. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A smart style in PATENTS... 


Saco 


.Patent Leather Tie with 
Black Lizard Grain Trim. 


8%-12...A to D...82.80 
12%-3....4 to D...$3.20 


M7731...Same in Big Misses 
3% and 4...A to D...83.65 
Catalog on request 


We illustrate a nifty pattern for those dressy events which 
mean so much to the Little Miss and her Big Sister. Patents 
have the same strong appeal for them as they have for their 
mothers, and re-orders already indicate that this smart little 
shoe is among the easy ““Wrap-ups . 


more for their money. In every line and stitch and in the 
selected materials used there is fine workmanship and quality. 


We intend that each shoe shall worthily uphold the merchant's 
reputation, and as a line that it shall be one of his Capital Assets. 


| Like all Kali-sten-iks Shoes, this shoe gives the mothers 


HUES 


OR CHILDREN AND TEEN AGE 
THE GILBERT SHOE CO. xe * * THIENSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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The number of outstanding 
G/E Sole Stitching Machines 
— Model C reached an all-time 
high in March and April of this 
year with a resultant record- 
‘breaking production for these 
same months. 


Underlying these figures is a 
basic reason in the fact that 
more manufacturers than ever 
before are finding it advanta- 
geous to solve a variety of 
sole-attaching problems by 
the use of this machine and 
its lockstitch seam. 


UAC SOLE STITCHING 
MACHINE— MODEL C 





SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WEDGEWOOD (Above) Men like it. Just right for all- 
around comfortable, outdoor leisure wear. The thick 
flat sole is cork-and-rubber, smart, light, and easy on 
the feet. Last and pattern are right for correct fit. Draw 
string lace provides a quick and easy adjustment. Shown 
in sand color Friar Cloth with Golden Havana Trim. 
Also in green duck with green trim. Men's sizes 5 to 12. 


NEWPORT Locker Sandal. A favorite 
and a repeater for several years. All 
rubber, clean and easily kept clean. 
Thick, comfortable sponge cushion sole 
sealed ail around so it cannot soak up 
water or dirt. Special ‘non-slip outsole. 
Adjustable strap, choice of white, blue, 
or tan. Men's full sizes 4 to 12. 


VERONA (Below) A favorite with women 
at sight—a sure sale when fitted. Wide 
elastic strap insures comfort and good fit 
around ankle. Open toe and shank; cov- 
ered wedgie type heel; cork-and-rubber 
sole covered with crepe. Mode! illustrat- 
ed is sand color Friar Cloth with Golden 
Havana Trim. Also in Royal Blue duck 
with blue and white sole binding and 
elastic. Growing Girls, sizes 22 to 9. 


PLAY for your Customers 
PROFITS for You 


There is more need for play, more desire for play, 


and fortunately more money for play these days. 
More of this money should be spent for play 
shoes. And it will be spent for shoes if you will 
display and merchandise shoes that look and feel 
like play. These three styles from the BALL-BAND 
line are shown because they have proved to be 
favorites with both buyers and wearers. Let your 
BALL-BAND man show you these and the many 
other styles in the BALL-BAND line—or write us 
direct. 


MISHAWAKA 
RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG.CO. 


280 Water Street 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


BAND 


BALL 
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Danleow SHINES INA 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OPP. 


STRETOHABLE PLEATING 


The shine [S Darleon! For the glistening satin, itself, 
is woven of Darléen super-clastic yarn —then pleated 
into a shoe cloth whose substantial character defies 
the old "“fragile-dancing-slipper" tradition. Com. 
bined with suede, with plain satin, it's sriug-fitting, 
fam, sth thin dnbinnss Tet dilate Dine 
through continuous flexing. Once again the vitality 
Na gusty wreusd the tap of the of a theieugily vilinsieed, wilfern slisttn’ bee 


anette sate tes, spat | Fer transformed one of the most dress-up of all shoe 
Rockmore's "Darleen"-elasticized 
satin bindings match the stretchable 


satin pleating! selling trends. 


cloths into one that fits modern “practical-shoe™ 


“Darleen”-elasticized shoe fabrics distributed by 


CHAS. I. ROCKMORE, INC. ¢ 176 Johnson St., Brooklyn 
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facturers and 

sound construction, 

on lightweight, op 

open heel types of footwear, 
they think of UNISHANK INSOLES 
as the dependable way to com 
bine rigid heel and shank suP- 
port with true forepart flexibil- 
ity- Unishank Insoles provide 
maximum strength where it is 


needed most. 
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CARL N. SCHMALZ, controller of 
R. H. Stearns Company, Boston, 
says: 

“Consumers everywhere are about 
to suffer a great disillusionment. 
With employment rising and wages 
rising, they are expecting a period 
of higher living standards and 
greater comfort after the ten long 
years of depression and WPA. In 
the main, consumers are not going 
to realize on that dream. Despite 
Henderson et al. prices are going 
to rise and taxes are going to take 
a sizable slice of what is left after 
the higher prices have had their toll. 





“Production of consumer goods 
is going to decline. There will be 
fewer goods to divide. The stand- 
ard of living must go down. Cus- 
tomers are not going to like this. 
The government is going to look for 
profiteers. The politicians are go- 
ing to hunt for victims; undersell- 
ing competitors, if there are any, 
are going to appear at their pret- 
tiest. 

“This is no time to raise margins. 
Also, it is no time to do the other 
thing which merchants needing 
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more margin are tempted to do; 
namely, misrepresent goods or 


” 
values. 
* = 7. 


IN the army camps a lot of the new 
soldiers are swapping shoes to get 
a size and a fit more in keeping 
with their feet after blisters and 
foot fatigue. Switching may be one 


of the reasons for short fitting be- 
cause the eye too must be served, 
even in a Munson. But here’s the 
banner story of all. It comes out 
of civilian life and only happens 
once in a lifetime. 

Tom Harrison who sells Jarman 
shoes up in the Pacific Northwest 
relates this incident he witnessed in 
Butler & Butler, Portland, Oregon, 
shoe store recently one Monday 
morning. He was talking with 
George Butler when in came two 
men, arm in arm, both with a 
broad grin on their faces. Butler 
said, “For Heaven’s sake, those are 
the two men I sold mis-mated rub- 
ber boots to last Saturday.” 

It seems that he did, but gave 
one man two rights and the other 
man two lefts. The mistake was 
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discovered after store hours, when 
he was unable to locate either man, 
both having left on fishing trips. 
The pay-off as Tom relates it, came 
as both men, utter strangers to 
each other, met at a fishing landing 
on the MacKenzie River the next 
Sunday morning and both started 
to pull on their rubber boots. Man 
No. 1 exclaimed: “I have two right 
boots;” while man No. 2 discov- 
ered he had two lefts. A swap 
was made, with both men feeling 
Fate had played a smart trick on 
their friend, George Butler. 
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DON'T LEAVE ME ALL ALONE 
WS near Bie sToRe 





GEORGE V. SHERIDAN, execu- 
tive director of Ohio State Council 
of Retail Merchants, Columbus. 
Ohio, says: 

“Without the slightest desire to 
be an alarmist or to add to the 
many other disturbing worries 
which today face the operator of a 
retail business, | want to warn you 
that the retail industry in this 
country, and particularly in the 
industrial states, is facing the most 
difficult employee retention problem 
in the history of the trade. 





“No matter where he is located 
and no matter what his immediate 
employment situation may be, the 
merchant who neglects to study this 
rapidly developing problem with 
relation to his own business is 
headed for real trouble. 

“Unquestionably, the cycle we 
are eniering will greatly stimulate 
interest in distributive education 
classes. More and more in our 
section of the country, merchants 
are coming to regard the George- 
Deen Act with increasing favor. 
Cleveland, alone, has trained over 
1200 high school students and is 
training adults for retail work in 
60 classes. In Columbus, a city of 
250,000, where we for three years 
have turned out about 50 of these 
graduates each year, a recent check 
shows that more than 50 per cent 
of them continue permanently in 
the retail field.” 





SAID M. Mandel, head of the 
stores bearing his name in South- 
ern California: 

“In a way we have had a wonder- 
ful season this year and in a way 
we have worked harder analyzing 
the workings of our stores than ever 
before. It seems we were just lucky 
enough to have three bad buys, 
which is a pretty small percentage 
in a group of four stores doing a 
fair volume of business. Instead of 
patting ourselves on the back, we 
made an intensive search and re- 
search as to why we hit it as good 
as we did and also into trends for 
the coming season. This we have 
proved to be the case, in our own 
organization. With more spendable 
money floating around, the women 
are buying different types of shoes. 
We have always done a very good 
job on basic shoes for a long time 
now. People are now commencing 
to get away from the classic staples 
and are turning to novelties. By 
novelties, I mean shoes which are 
in good taste. It seems that as 





AS OTHERS SAID IT 


—Many of the following quotations 
from the Men of Y: ay might 
well be put in the mouths of the 
wise men of today: 


“Opportunities are not to be neg- 
lected; they rarely visit us twice."— 
Voltaire. 

“No person will have occasion to com- 
plain of the want of time who never 
loses any."—Thomas Jefferson. 
“Meddling with another man's folly is 
always thankless work.” — Rudyard 
Kipling. 

“A truth that's told with bad intent 
beats all the lies you can invent."— 
William Blake. 

“Few things are harder to put up with 
than the annoyance of a good ex- 
ample."—Mark Twain. 

“One of the hardest things about mak- 
ing money last is making it first."— 
Barbs. 

“Determine that the thing con and 
shall be done, and then we shall find 
the way."—Abraham Lincoln. 

"The generous man enriches himself by 


giving; the miser hoards himself poor.” 
. Colto 


—c. C nm. 

“There can be no economy where there 
is no efficiency. "—Benjamin Disraeli. 
"Slight not what's near through aiming 
at what's far."—Euripides. 

"Be slow of tongue and quick of eye.” 
Cervantes. 


—For a Truism of a thousand years 
ago is no less a Truism today or 
tomorrow. 


a 


President 





the people get more money they 
feel they can afford to spend on 
themselves, they are wanting more 
extreme dress shoes. 

“Another peculiar situation is that 
when one certain material is hard to 
get, women want it. Recently, when 
alligators were fairly plentiful, 
women were quite fussy as to color 
and grains; now they will take what 
we are able to offer them without 
much argument. Elasticized shoes 
are certainly making our shoe sell- 
ing problems simpler, due to the 
excellent fitting qualities of the ma- 
terials used and the way the trade 


likes the feel of the shoes on their 
feet.” 


FRANK M. MAYFIELD, president 
of Scruggs - Vandervoort - Barney, 
Inc., St. Louis, said at the mid-year 
convention of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association: 

“This crisis will offer to business 
the opportunity to re-assert itself 
and re-create a system which gave 
to the common man the highest 
standard of living in history. That 
system is well called the profit sys- 
tem. In 1937 the net income of all 
corporations was 3.57 per cent to 
sales against 6.38 in 1929. In 1939 
hourly earnings of factory workers 
was 22 per cent above 1929; cost of 
living was 15 per cent below 1929 
and profits were 64 per cent under 
1929. 

“For the first time in many dec- 
ades, retailing has merited and is 








occupying a high position in rela- 
tion to Government and industry. 
Every enlightened retailer takes the 
position that the consumer’s inter- 
est is his own. Our obligation is 
to protect the consumer in this 
crisis. 

“Retailers are in the most vul- 
nerable position of any factor in 
our distributing system. The fact 
that it costs between 30 per cent 
and 50 per cent of the manufac- 
turing cost of an article to get it to 
the person who wants it, is some- 
thing that is going to be corrected 
whether the retailer likes it or not. 
It is going to be corrected by fewer 
types of merchandise, less service 
and cash sales. 

“Up to now, the retailer has not 
been hurt, but he is going to take 
it on the chin. Manufacturing is 
able to substitute machines for 
human labor, whereas retailing can- 


not.” 
* * * 


J. H. WOLACK, shoe buyer for The 
Crews-Beggs Dry Goods Co., Pueb- 
lo, Colo., while-in Los Angeles va- 
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cationing, remarked about the great 
difference in styles which he was 
able to sell when he was assistant 
shoe buyer in the May Co. Denver, 
the extreme shoes he sees in the 
downtown and the Wilshire district 
stores in Los Angeles and what he 
can sell in his own town. 

“Business is booming in Pueblo, 
with the C. F. & I. steel mills work- 
ing three shifts a day. People are 
spending more money on better 


shoes. Regular customers who have 
felt $6.85 was their top price are 
now willingly paying $10.50 with- 
out question. Previously a single 
pair of shoes was invariably the 
total sale per customer, while this 
summer two, three and even four 
pairs of the top grades carried are 
purchased without any hesitation. 

“Our trade is not at all interested 
in red shoes (I still have a few to 
eat); there is a definite reaction 
against open toes and as there are 
not so many sidewalks in the out- 
lying sections of town, the alkali 
dust and suede or nappy leathers 
just do not get along together. Our 
forte is in smooth leathers, particu- 
larly black kidskins.” 

” - * 


NOW LET ME HAVE 3 MORE 
PAR IN ASS BD COLORS 





WITH a word of warning, Herbert 
Lape, Sr., president of the Julian 
Kokenge Shoe Company of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and a member of the 
executive committee of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, told 
some 250 men and women attend- 
ing the meeting of the Dayton Shoe 
Retailers Club that there is a great 
need for solidity in the shoe in- 
dustry. 

“There has never been solidity 
in the shoe business,” said Mr. 
Lape, “and I give you a word of 
warning that we better be closer 
together. We are now on the eve 
of many restrictions which will have 
a far-reaching effect upon our in- 
dustry. Even right now it is almost 
impossible to go into the market 
and get supplies for better mer- 
chandise. » Don’t be deluded that 
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we are going to get rich during this 
emergency. This fictitious prosper- 
ity is entirely dependent upon the 
defense program. We must guard 
against false buying and we must 
remember that there are enough 
shoe factories in the United States 
to care for all our needs. 

“The shoe business is up about 
36 per cent, but we are going to be 
months late in getting our deliv- 
eries. And this condition may last 
for the next three or four years. 

“After this tragedy has passed, | 
can visualize many opportunities. 
This present turmoil and unrest is 
not going to kill opportunities—on 
the contrary—it will create them. 
Don’t become discouraged because 
things may look too troubled at the 
moment.” 

P. J. (Pete) Myer, the lone sur- 
viving charter member of the Day- 
ton Club, spoke briefly, telling of 
the formation of the group back 
in 1905. 


* * . 
N. H. ENGLE, Advisor on Distribu- 
tion, Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply, Washington, 
D. C., says: 


“The first impact of the defense 
program is the obvious one of an 
increase in the demand for credit 
by consumers. The increase in em- 
ployment, which is rapidly reduc- 
ing our backlog of unemployed, 
means more credit eligibles. Fuller 
employment and larger pay rolls 
spell larger incomes to independent 
consumers, and again more credit 


eligibles. 


“Thus defense has sprouted a 


crop of new income receivers who 
are eager to make up for lost time 
in furnishing their homes, clothing 
their families, and otherwise ex- 
panding their standards of living. 

“Offsetting these positive factors, 
there are certain limitations on the 
increased demand for credit which 
you, as credit grantors, would watch 
closely. The very nature of the 
times demands what I call selective 
credit granting as a fundamental 
retail credit policy.” 
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“This is much better than the old method, Madame. We used to bring them out one 
at a time.” 
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The Editor's 


Outlook 


NEW UNIFORM 
FOR RED CROSS WORKERS 


Photo on opposite page— 
Story on page 39 


by ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 
EDITOR * BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 


Don’t Throw Shoes at the Bride 


THIS extraordinary emergency may stretch out for 
years—and in all probability will—war or no war! It 
is therefore well that we study the pattern of what has 
happened in England—regulations, controls, restrictions 
and retailing reduced to “selling what you've got.” 
There’s no telling! 

Strange, isn’t it, that in this land of abundance there 
suddenly have appeared shortages—a limited supply 
of nickel, of tin, possibly of rubber and a hundred and 


one things of world supply. They have gone through 
all these shortages in England and government has 
asked the public for aluminum pots and pans and all 
sorts of materials and things that can be of more 


direct use in warfare. 

Little did we realize last August, when we started 
“Barrels of Shoes for War Refugees” that we were 
developing something that was of such aid to human 
beings. We haven’t said very much about it other than 
to run full pages in the Boor anp SHoE ReEcorDER, 
telling merchants to put a red, white and blue barrel 
outside their store, bearing a card “Shoes for War 
Refugees”—which later developed into “Roll Out the 
Barrels for Britain” because that was the only place 
where we could send them. Hundreds of merchants, 
the length and breadth of this country, have joined in 
the campaign—some with window displays, local adver- 
tisements, boy scout drives and the like. The barrels 
were shipped to New York for transshipment to Eng- 
land. The merchant paid the freight to New York and 
the steamship companies found room in their cargo 
holds for these easy-to-handle barrels. Every ship that 
goes out carries some and it is interesting to note that 
the shoes were seeded and selected and wearable for 
men, women and children—rubbers as well. 

We, on the Recorper, are not much given to crow- 
ing; but this was our promotion and thanks to the 
owner-operated stores of America, the barrels are still 
rolling on their errand of mercy. 


10 





The need now is even greater for there is a Winter 
coming and in the wardrobes of millions of families 
are good, wearable shoes that can be coaxed out of 
their hiding places by merchants who are appreciative 
of the great need for footwear in a land sorely torn by 
the ravages of war. The very latest news from England 
is that new clothing now is rationed. The minimum 
requirements are covered by the ration cards; but worn 
clothing and worn shoes are not subject to ration re- 
strictions. As a result, there is an opportunity for shoe 
men here to be of great assistance over there. In a way, 
in helping others they help themselves, because these 
shoes still represent many wearable hours and are a 
constant menace to “getting more shoes sold right.” 

There will be no shortage of shoes in America as we 
have adequate supplies of leather and materials to build 
all the shoes needed. In fact, the way we are going 
this year, it looks as though we will manufacture a 
full 500,000,000 pairs. The public is new-shoe-minded 
and we have discovered that shoes are increasingly 
useful because of the speed-up of work and the, in- 
creased mobility of our people in work and at play. 

What surprises us is that shoes are never thrown 
away. Believe it or not, there is a quantity of shoes— 
40,000 pairs—of the old, pointed toe, calf high women’s 
boots of the last war era still kicking around, being 
offered for sale to relief organizations and even to shoe 
factories in the hopes that the leather might be cut 
therefrom and made into something useful and salable. 
Yes, indeed, a wearable shoe never dies and where the 
outmoded, outworn shoes finally end up is beyond our 
ken. What better opportunity to clean house, the public 
and stores, than to ship the wearable shoes abroad for 
those who desperately need foot covering. 

Only this past week we saw the shoe barrel idea in 
a new form. One of the famous hat chains puts a red, 
white and blue barrel outside and suggests that the 

[TURN TO PAGE 30, PLEASE] 
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Children’s Shoes to Start the Fall Season 


Above: Shoes for those all-im- 
portant dates. Clockwise, starting 
lower left: Brown stepin with 
crushed and elasticized vamp per- 
forated for coolness — Billiken; 
black suede gored colonial pump 
with flared tongue and large metal 
buckle—J. Edwards; brown suede 
and calf stepin, gored for better 
fit—Dr. Posner; suede and alli- 
gator print T-strap with slashed 
front strap—A. S. Kreider Shoe Co. 


Right: Shoes with a Western flavor. 
Left, two-tone Norwegian toe ghil- 
lie, heavily pinked and antiqued— 
Star Brand from Roberts-Johnson 
& Rand; center, two-tone antiqued 
moccasin oxford with Western de- 
tails—Weatherbird from Peters; 
right, adaptation of the turf shoe 
with side gores, boot strap, intri- 
cate stitched design—Friedman- 
Shelby. 


THE children’s shoe picture for Fall and Winter, 1941, takes its cue from 
men’s apparel. There is a decided masculine flavor to the shoes which will 
be worn by young Miss America when she starts the Fall season: a flavor 
compounded in part of military effects, in part of the Western motif, and 
in part of the good old standbys with new, smooth interpretations. 

The most important single shoe is the moccasin. It is being shown as a 
straightforward moccasin oxford with little or no trimming; ‘it is being 
shown in two-tone combinations; it is being shown in various versions rang- 
ing from the rugged tailored type to softer dressier interpretations. And the 


‘ 





MASCULINE OUTLINES AND DETAILING. MILITARY EFFECTS. 
WESTERN MOTIFS. MUCH STITCHING. BOOTMAKER FINISH. 
BROWN AND TAN LEATHERS. SQUARE TOE WALL LASTS. 


by ANNE R. DAVID 


Norwegian moccasin which had such success this Spring 
is being featured in an entirely new guise; it is appear- 5: Sinica Wiiiitis tate dhe ciliary Giddy Bilas Whied ected 
ing in new leather combinations, in patterns gored for i j i and very soft toe—Trimfoet; 
fit, in adaptations which give it a new look. It has been - i ; 
treated with lacing, stitching, bootmaker finish. In ‘= fer coolness—Mrs. Day. 
other words, it is an entirely different shoe from its 
counterpart this Spring. 

The saddle has come back into its own, and is still the 
favorite of the school and college girl. It is especially 
good with brass eyelets, and is being shown in various 

[TURN TO PAGE 28, PLEASE] 


Below: The shoes that will go to schoolrooms and hockey games. 
Clockwise, starting lower left: The popular buckled monk in tan 
with stitched detail, gypsy seam and boot seam quarter—=Stride 
Rite from Green; a version of the ever-popular saddie in alli- 
gator and pig grain, brass eyelets—W . L. Kreider; mannish five- 
eyelet blucher with heavy brogue details, bootmaker finish— 
Kali-sten-iks from Gilbert; wall last moccasin oxford with stitched 
detail and fold-up tongue—Sorority Debs from O'Donnell; modi- 
fied kiltie on a broad toe last with military details—Tomboy from 
Herbst; the all-important moccasin in tan with stitched collar— 
Buster Brown. 
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SHOE RETATLIMG 


by THOMAS N. YOUNG 


EPISODE Ill 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


IN WHICH ED EXPERIENCES SOME OF THE 


“She has so much poise and 


charm,” Ed told Mrs. Green. 


HEADACHES OF THE FAST STYLE GAME 


ED FREEMAN was worried. Even Mrs. Green's choicest 
delicacies couldn’t tempt him, and the landlady com- 
mented on how late his light burned at night. “Get 
your sleep, Ed. You'll see things more clearly then. 
What’re you stewing about? Business looks good; 
everybody seems to like you. I was just noticing how 
many of your shoes were at church Sunday.” 

For a moment Ed brightened. “Did you see how 
sore Hughson looked? I don’t blame him at that; he 
had all the shoe trade in town for so long. I expect 
I'd be the same way if somebody new came in now 
and started taking trade away from me.” 

“Well, then, if_it isn’t Hughson, is it Jack Perkins?” 
she pressed. 

“Jack’s the salt of the earth. 


Mrs. Green’s kindly face wrinkled into a smile. “If 
you've made a mistake, forget it; dispose of the stock 
some way and take your loss. Then try not to make 
another like it.” 

Ed ran his fingers through his hair. “I’ve spent so 
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I don’t know what I'd 
do without him now. It’s not taking Jack’s advice that’s 
got me worried. He told me not to buy some stuff and 
I did. Something, tells me he knows this town a lot 
better than I do. “I thought they'd like variety; Jack 


says no.” 


much money on this stock, I’ve got to do my darndest 
to sell it.” 

Moodily he went to the store, and for the first time 
he didn’t enjoy opening his own place in the morning. 
He was nervously keyed up over the arrival of the 
stuff he’d ordered from the high-pressure salesman. 
Even the arrival of the looked-for children’s shoes and 
the filling-in of his women’s stock didn’t cheer him up. 

Jack took’ care of most of the customers that day. 
Business was good and Ed should have been delighted 
that he could now take care of the children’s trade. 

Instead he sat glumly figuring. 200 pairs of open- 
toed shoes; 300 pairs of red suedes; 100 pairs of 
evening slippers. 600 pairs total at $2.10 was $1,260. 
That much money could have bought him much of the 
needed men’s dress shoes at $3.00 a pair. However, 
if he marked these shoes up 40 per cent and offered 
them at $3.95, surely the townspeople would snap them 
up at such a price. Then he could invest in the needed 
men’s shoes. 

Just before he closed up, the express man arrived 
with the shipment. Jack stayed, too, and helped put the 
stock away. Having given his warning, Jack had tact- 
fully said nothing more about those shoes. He could 
see how worried Ed was. All they could do was try 
to sell them but Jack knew the town and the country- 
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folk. He was figuring to himself as he put the stock 
away. His lips moved silently. Finally Ed heard him 
whisper, “Twenty to twenty-five pair, I reckon.” Ed 
joined him in the sigh but didn’t answer. 

Going home for some of Mrs. Green’s excellent cook- 
ing, Ed thought grimly that there must be some way 
to sell more than 25 pair of the 600 novelty shoes. He 
couldn't take that much of a licking in spite of Mrs. 
Green’s advice. Advertising did wonders. He'd adver- 
tise these in addition to his regular quarter-page weekly 
ad. He might have some hand-bills printed up and 
distributed, too. 

The first thing the next morning he called the local 
paper. “I signed up for a quarter page each week for 
a year, as you know,” he said earnestly. “I wonder if 
you could give me the same break on price if I took 
a couple of extra quarter pages for the next two weeks?” 

“Would you supply the mat from the factory as you 
usually do?” the printer asked. 

Ed gulped. He'd forgotten about the mat. Simpson 
Company always supplied a nice variety of cuts from 
which he ordered mats. Then, too, they paid fifty per 
cent every time he ran an ad on their leader, The 
Simpson Rest Shoe. But the salesman who had sold him 
the bargain novelty shoes wasn’t the Simpson salesman 
and no mats had been supplied with the order. 

“No,” Ed admitted, “Ill either have to have a cut 
made or have type set. How much would it cost?” 
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“It'd cost ten dollars to have an artist draw whatever 
shoe you want illustrated. Say five dollars for the cut 
and fifteen dollars for the insertien. Or if you use type, 
we'll make it fifteen dollars straight. But a plain ad is 
never very good at selling shoes.” 

Thirty dollars was more than Ed had figured on for 
one ad. That money would buy three of his usual ads, 
when the factory supplied the mat and all the paper 
had to do was set in Ed’s name. However, the cut made 
for the ad could be used again on the handbills. But 
if he was going to move all three kinds of the new shoes 
he’d ordered, he’d have to have three cuts made up. 

The print order was finally settled. Three good- 
looking ads were to be run. The cut could be used 
again on handbills. Fifteen hundred handbills were 
to be distributed the first week, fifteen hundred 
more the second and two thousand handbills the third 
week. The first cut was to be of the open-toed shoe; 
the second of the red suedes and the third of the 
evening slippers. He'd show the town he could offer 
them variety. The ads would come to $90, the printing 
of the handbills $30 more. The newsboys would dis- 
tribute the handbills with the morning papers for 25c 
an hour. Say five dollars for distribution. Total, $125. 
Gosh, that monéy could have bought the next stocking 
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Even Mrs. Green’s choicest delicacies 
couldn’t tempt him. 





“| Want to Meet Those Feet’ 


A Fifth Avenue Department Store Devotes Seven Windows, Backed Up by 
Advertising, to an Early Season Promotion of Play Shoes and Recreation 
Footwear, Designed to Create Customer Consciousness. 


Right — Bright-hosed legs 
in classic Norwegian moc- 
casins stuck up in all direc- 
tions out of a haycock in 
an amusing window in the 
Lord & Taylor promotion. 


At the time the play shoes were displayed, a 
Thirty-eighth Street window, left, was devoted 
to an effective display of a line of street shoes. 
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Four large window settings were inspired by local 

beaches, with play shoes strewn on the sand and 

realistic models basking in a yellow-mirror sun. 

We show two of these windows, at the top of the 
opposite page and above. 


|F any pre-holiday shopper on Fifth Avenue 
doesn’t know about the kinds and colors of 
play shoes Lord & Taylor carry this season, 
it certainly is not the fault of the store, for the 
shoe depariment took over seven windows— 
the whole front—to put on one of the most 
dramatic play shoe displays staged in New 
York in quite some time. 

In four large-window settings inspired by 
local beaches, the display department used sand 
and grass and beach furniture to set off the 
realistically posed models, surrounded by play 
shoes, while from the back, high on the blue 
background, a mirror-sun, spotlighted with 
bright yellow, glittered brightly against the 
splash of “daubed-on” fire colors, fanning him- 
self the while with a palm leaf fan. “I Want 
to Meet Those Feet” was the general caption 
featured in each window of this series. 

One of these windows featured colors by 
Brigance, Lord & Taylor’s featured designer. 
The blouse on the figure in this window was 
made of the same material as the shoes. An- 


other window showed sixteen colors in the 
American-made espadrille introduced by the 
store. The slacks worn by the figure were of 
shoe-matching material. The third window fea- 
tured play shoes and the fourth covered novel- 
lies in shoes and matching bags. 

One of the smaller windows dramatically 
posed figures behind a porch screen with only 
their feet and ankles showing, wearing the 
Hawaiian lounging shoe, worn with the tabby 
the cotton foot glove. Another showed several 
color combinations in new hand-crochet shoes 
made to customer’s order. And last, but per- 
haps the most amusing, a window of classic 
Norwegian moccasins atop bright-hosed legs 
sticking up in all directions out of a haycock, 
or perhaps a tipped-over load of hay. (Hose 
were in the ribbed style, definitely for country 
wear.) 

Card in this window read, “Lord & Taylor 
Merry Making Hayseeds—The world is full of 
feet, but Lord & Taylor is full of the smartest, 
gayest fun shoes, to make your feet the most 
come-hithery.” 

While the store’s style coordinator saw to it 
that costume details were in perfect accord, so 
well has color-coordination between depart- 
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PROFESSIONAL NURSES SHOR 
Commands Widening Market 


Two Types of Nurses’ Shoes Are Available This 
Season .. . the Classic Kid, Calf or Fabric Shoe 
in White or Black and the Newer, Heavier Lecth- 
ers, Unlined or Thinly Lined, Perforated or Punched 
Through for Cool, Soft, Smart Shoes Which Will 
Be Popular with Women Engaged in Every Kind of 
Active Job from Housekeeping to Defense Work. 


You have two types of customers in the market for 
nurses’ shoes this season. And two types of shoes. 
First type of customer is, of course, the professional 
nurse. If she is in the Army, she has no choice in the 
matter. She will wear the regulation Army shoes. We 
give you two models in the accompanying photograph 
from one of the several manufacturers awarded the 
first contracts. 

If your professional nurse is not an Army nurse, she 
has a much wider choice in shoes. A whole new trend 
in nurses’ shoes has developed during the last few 
years. Soft, unlined .. . or thinly lined . . . shoes in 
heavier leathers, such as crushed kid and calfskins, elk 
finishes and veal, are the popular types. Fine or heavier 
perforations make these shoes comfortably cool. These 
perforations and punchings give new style appeal. The 
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THREE KINDS OF VENTILATED SHOES. 
Upper left: Perforated, lined shoe in reverse 
leather, nap sole, 1214/8 rubber heel. Ex- 
erciser No. 1 on Foundation Last No. 1. 
From Red Cross. Middle: Typical washable 
white kidskin oxford. Note clever use of 
punched through holes at point where every 
step will pump air into shoe. From Air 
Step. Upper right: Perforated unlined white 
elk oxford with 12/8 heel. Economizer from 
Enna _ Jettick. 





THREE CLASSIC NURSES’ SHOES. 
Upper left: Straight tip 6-eyelet ox- 
ford on Research Last. Washable 
white calf, nap sole, rubber heel. From 
Vitality. Middle: Wing tip 6-eyelet 
blucher in washable white kid. Nap 
sole, rubber heel. From Watk-Over. 
Upper right: Unlined white elk ox 

ford on 10/8 heel, oak sole with 
Weidner Process Construction. The 
“Ever-Duty Shoe for Nurses and Pro- 
fessional Women.” From Simplex. 


by 
ELEANOR M. 
RUTLEDGE, 


Fashion Editor 


UNLINED PERFORATED BLUCHER OXFORD 
in whi . Whi ; 
shied }3/8 hel ohh dhies oe on Don OFFICIAL ARMY NURSES’ SHOES. White canvas 
on the special Clinic last. i Juvenile Shoe S-eyelet plain toe blucher with leather sole and 
Corporation of America. rubber heel. Straight tip black calf oxford with 
leather sole and rubber heel. Both from Alberts 


THREE OXFORDS ADAPTED TO 
MANY USES. Upper left: Punched 
through unlined washable white 
kidskin oxford on new Research 
Last. Nap sole, rubber heel. From 
Natural Bridge. Middle: Punched 
through perforated oxford of white 
reverse leather. Very light weight 
kid pasted lining. Leather sole, 
rubber heel. Foot Saver from Julian 
& Kokenge. Upper right: Per- 
forated washable crushed kid ox- 
ford. (Any kind of stain remov- 
able with clear water.) Fine batiste 
backing. Nap sole, 12/8 rubber 
heel. Styl-Ee from Selby. 


























Sales Taxes Opposed by Retail Group, 
as Political-Minded Congress Struggles 
with Revenue Program... Dollar-a-Year 


Men Charged with "Dealing Out the New Deal" 
to Business in New Industrial Regulations. 


A TAX proposal of interest to retailers 
has been submitted to the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means by the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. The 
association wants a provision in the 
forthcoming bill granting exemption on 
inventory reserves, which would be ear- 
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marked as such. This dees not mean 
that the stocks would be laid in at once, 
since defense needs likely would pre- 
clude such buying. Rather the exemp- 
tion would apply to money that later 
would be invested in inventory supplies. 
The thought is that this plan would act 


as a cushion against a post-war write 
down in anticipation of a deflationary 
condition. But it appears doubtful if 
the request will get out of the pigeon- 
hole. 

The NRDA also is opposing sales taxes 
and probably will score on this point— 
and is in favor of manufacturers’ excise 
tax which, whatever their merit, would 
be easier to collect since there are fewer 
manufacturers than retailers. 


* * 


MEANWHILE, thanks to a political 
minded Congress the tax program is 
moving at a snail's rate of locomotion. 
Bets are heavy that the Committee will 
not report the defense tax bill before 
July 1 and that it will not be enacted 
until sometime in September, if by then. 
The difficulty is that Congress not only 
stands ready to vote billions for defense 
and properly does so, but it develops 
below-zero chills when it comes to voting 
taxes on the folks back home, who still 
are not war-conscious and into whose 
hands rest the political life of those who 
must compound a non-sugar-coated tax 
pill. Lowering exemptions and sp-read- 
ing taxes over millions of “little fellows” 
who never have paid income taxes is 
one bitter dose at which Congress is 
gagging. 

Faced with expenditures that probably 
will greatly exceed $22,000,000,000 in 
the next fiscal year, and revenues from 
existing taxes that are estimated at only 
$9,400,000,000, the Administration itself, 
after some back-firing, timidly proposes 
additional taxes of $3,500,000,000, while 
the-e are members of the Ways and 
Means Committee who would slash 
this comparatively small total by 
$1,000,000,000. 

Within the Administration itself there 
has been a sharp difference over high 
excise profits taxes with the result that 
the President succeeded in having the 
Treasury Department raise the excise 
taxes above its original schedule, and 
finally the Ways and Means Committee 
turned down the Administration’s stiff 
excise taxes, and has pared them down. 
It looks now as though the committee 
plan on this kind of taxes will go to the 
House but what the Senate may do with 
the House bill is something else. It may 
not change it greatly. 


* * * 


BusINEss men who have been drafted 
or volunteered for defense work in the 
government have not turned New Deal, 
but, leaning backward to avert allega- 
tions of industry bias, are being charged 
with out-dealing the New Deal in issuing 
regulations and proposing laws to govern 
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In unlined casual footwear, practical shoe- 
makers find Celastic easily adapted and a 
thoroughly efficient box toe. The shape of 
the moccasin type toe is maintained —an 
important feature in shoes that are to re- 
tain their sporty appearance. 


HOW CELASTIC IS USED IN UNLINED CASUAL SHOES 


Celastic is proving successful in casual, play and loafer types. In factory 
production, the dry Celastic box is cemented along the skived tip line 
edge and positioned on the inside of the vamp. Stitching in the plug 
permanently fastens the box. At the pulling over operation the upper is 


turned back and the surface of the Celastic next to the vamp is brush- 

coated with Celastic Softener. The surface of the box toe fuses with the 
¢ leather, making a tight toe unit. 

This Celastic adaptation provides a firm, durable box toe — the character 


THE QUALITY 


BOX TOE of the shoe is preserved and the toe area remains clean and comfortable 


on the foot. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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7-Point Fitting 


With illustrations that are simple 
and clear, Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 
Co., Rochester, New York, retailers, 
recently told in their advertisements 
how painstakingly their shoe depart- 
ment fits children’s feet. 

Unde- the caption, NEW, VERI- 
FIED FIT BY SIBLEY’S NEW 7- 
POINT PLAN, the fitting drawings 
are titled: 1. X-Ray fitted, 2. Both 
feet measured, 3. Arches carefully 
checked, 4. Large and small toes 
fitted, 5. Growing room allowed, 6. 
Heels fitted snugly, 7. Verified fit. 

The drawings, used in one of the 
store’s large ads of children’s shoes, 
have caused considerable favorable 
comment. On. one side of the ad, five 
styles of youngster’s shoes a e shown; 
on the other side there is a drawing 
of a boy and girl trying them on, 
with the 7-point fitting drawings un- 


derneath. ‘ 
* * * 


“Sun-Bright WHITE, Perfect Foil 
for Sparkling Color” 
(C. Crawford Hollidge, Boston) 


* x * 


Washing Away Your Troubles 


Manager Pat Henderson of the 
Kinney Shoe Store in San Angelo, 
Texas, had just received a new shipment 
of play shoes in combination colors. 

Manager Henderson worked late one 
night building an eye-catching window 
display of the new shoes. The next 
day was warm, but still the customers 
just walked by the attractive window 
and it appeared that the store was 
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by JOHN F. W. ANDERSON 








about to keep them for a long time. 
He sold three pairs of play shoes that 
day. 








White with color'6.95 


Hoops of color play leap-frog all over 
this giddy little sandal. Of white crepe, 
printed in red, blue, green and yellow, 
it mixes, in @ cosmopolitan’ manner, with 
any Summer accessory scheme. From 


Fyfe's 3RD FLOOR FASHION SHOES. 


America’ Largest Shoe Store—Woedwerd of Grand Correa: Pork 











Fyfe goes after its second sale in 
whites with this 10 by 4 inch ad. 








Then Shoe Man Henderson got busy. 
“Heck,” he said, “three pai s of these 
a day won't do.” So he went to a large 
department store and borrowed a glass 
bowled washing machine. He placed 
several pairs of play shoes in the wash- 
ing machine, filled it with water and 
started the whole works running in 
front of his store. 

Thrashing around in water from 
early mo-ning until late in the after- 
noon is hard enough on any shoe, but 
these stood the test. Customers stopped 
to watch the unusual merchandising 
promotion and then went in to buy. 
Two things were conclusively proven 
before their eyes—that the shoes would 
not fade and that the shoes could be 
washed. 

Business increased from around 
three sales to approximately 50 pairs 
per day. And that’s proof enough that 
demonstrational ingenuity pays at 


times. 
* * # 


“Swing into white” 
(Potter's, Cincinnati) 


* * > 


A Break for the Little Fellow! 


“It’s not the size that counts, it’s 
not the position that counts, it’s the 
ad,” according to a recently released 
study of readership of newspapers by 
The Bureau: of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation. 

“Consistency is the jewel in adver- 
tising” and three eight-inch ads run 
for three consecutive weeks are usual- 
ly better than one twenty-four-inch ad 
for one week only. Also: 

1—Location in paper not important. 
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~-OF THE WEEK. 


O. P. Ideator—“It has come to my attention that 
you run a yearly trade-in sale in which customers are 
given a cash allowance for their old shoes and I have 
heard that it has been very successful.” 


Proprietor H. H. Hale—“That's right. It’s a sur- 
prising thing, but people would much rather get an 
allowance for their old shoes than for us to merely 
reduce the prices at this time. Before we started this 
plan we actually reduced our clearance prices below 
the level of the allowance we now give on old shoes, 
but we never did anything like the volume we do 
today on the trade-in event.” 


O. P. Ideator—“How much do you allow the cus- 
tomer on his old shoes?” 


Mr. Hale—“The allowances are on a graduated 
scale basis. For instance, instead of advertising six- 
dollar shoes for three ninety-five at this time, the 
store gives a two-dollar allowance for the customer’s 


GOODWILL MEANS GOOD BUSINESS 
(Hale's Shoe Store, Albuquerque, New Mexico) 


old shoes. On fou:-fifty sports shoes and five-dollar 
novelty shoes a one-dollar allowance is made.” 


O. P. Ideator—“What do you do with the old shoes 
you take in in trade?” 


Mr. Hale—* Teachers in the public schools located 
in the poorer districts of Albuquerque are given the 
first selection from the old shoe stock. They turn 
the footwear over to their pupils and to needy pa-ents 
of school children. When the poor children have been 
completely supplied, the balance of the old-shoe stock 
is turned ever to the Salvation Army. 

“Some of these children are badly in need of foot- 
wear and the teachers put their hearts into the job 
of distribution and a-e eternally grateful for donation 
of this kind. Consequently, the event has built up a 
tremendous amount of goodwill for the store” 


O. P. Ideator—“Which just goes to show that some 
of the things .we do just out of goodness of heart 
actually turn out to our advantage.” 











Some ads in back of paper draw more 
attention. 

2--Left and right pages read almost 
equally, with a slight preference for 
the left pages. 

3—Readership not dependent on 
position on page. 

4—Interest in an ad largely de- 
pendent on market and interest in 
product. 

5—People like news in ads. 

6—Good layout a strong factor in 
creating readership. 

7—Readers like pictures and pic- 


tures of people. 
* + 


“Have you had your ‘WHEATIES’?” 
(Wheat and Brown) 
(Arlace, Boston) 
* on * 
How Long Do Your Shoes 
Wear? 


We have often wondered if retailers 
are doing their job complete when 
they fit a customer properly, take his 
money and get him out of the store 
as soon as possible. Possibly the re- 
tailer’s function should“ go further 
than that—to see that the customer 
gets the maximum in service and wear 
out of his shoes. And don’t forget, a 
satisfied customer will come back to 
you again—and not to your com- 
petitors. 

Here are a couple of suggestions 
from far-thinking retailers: A booklet 
to go in each shoe box, suggesting 
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to the customer how to care foi 
his shoes—how to polish, how to 
clean, how to prolong the life of the 
leather, etc. 

Call up your customers in three 
months to see how the shoes are wear- 
ing, suggest a return visit, etc. 

Suggest to your customers that two 
pairs of shoes bought at one time and 
worn alternatively, will give equiva- 
lent wear to three pair bought one at 
a time. 

A mailing folder to your customers 
three months after they buy a pair of 
shoes suggesting certain leisure shoes. 
The folder to be marked with the cus- 
tomer’s correct size and width. 

* * 7 
“Summer is WHITE ahead of You” 
(Washer Bros., Fort Worth, Texas) 


~ * * 
Who Won Today? 


The owner of a New Hampshire 
men’s shoe store has found that one 
of his most profitable business ven- 
tures has resulted from his member- 
ship in the local country club. 

He says that he has found more 
tired feet from misfitted shoes in the 
men’s locker room than any place 
else in town. And he has found that 
suggestions given on a friendship ba- 
sis has resulted in the best golf shoe 
business in town. Not only that, but 
his stoe gives a pair of golf shoes 
to the winner of each of the club’s 
three yearly tournaments. He reports 


that this is the best advertising for 
the money that his store has ever used 
and this year plans to give a pair of 
white yachting shoes to the winner of 
the sailing championship in each 
class at the local yacht club. 
* 7 7m 
“Ah-h-h, Cool! 
WHITE” 
(Sanger Bros., Dallas) 


~ * » 
Theatre Tie-Up 


Recently, when “The Devil and 
Miss Jones,” a movie containing sev- 
eral scenes in the shoe department 
of a department store, was shown at 
the local RKO theatre. Harry Wein- 
stein of the Health Spot Shoe Shop, 
Main Street, New Rochelle, New 
York, decided that this was the time 
for an active promotion for new 
customers. 

Contacting the manager of the 
theater, he arranged to have the 
ushers give away a circular to each 
person as he left the theater. These 
circulars gave a brief description of 
the picture and a scene in the shoe 
department and invited each bearer 
(or member of his family) to come 
down to the Health Spot store for a 
free Arch-O-Scope foot test. The 
customers were in a “fitting” mood 
after such a pictu-e and Mr. Wein- 
stein reports that the response in new 
customers more than made up for 
the work of the promotion. 
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Robert Hageman, left, and his father, Edward Hageman 
discuss some of the selling features of a new lot of 
shoes they have just received. 


FOUR GENERATIONS OF HAGEMANS HAVE BEEN REPRE- 
SENTED IN THE RETAILING OF FOOTWEAR IN DAYTON, 
MEMBERS OF FAMILY NOW OPERATING TWO STORES. 


THE Hageman family in Dayton, Ohio, is a shoe family 
in the broadest sense of the word. The Hageman Shoe 
Store at 31 East Sth Street is operated by Charles 
Hageman, assisted by his nephew, Robert. Edward 
Hageman, Charles’ brother, and another brother, Henry, 
operate Hageman’s Ludlow Shoe Shop at 14 South 
Ludlow Street. 

When Robert Hageman started looking for some- 
thing to do after school, it was only natural that his 
steps should lead him to his father’s shoe business. His 
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great-grandfather had started a shoe business at First 
and Webster Streets, back in the days when custom 
made shoes were in great demand. Later, the young 
man’s grandfather followed, employing at one time ten 
shoemakers who made nothing but fine shoes for the 
Dayton trade. 

Robert’s father, Edward, virtually born in the shoe 
business, has followed the family trend. Robert has 
been in the shoe business full time for the past fifteen 
years. 
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Rock Maple Last Blocks from carefully 
selected quarter- sawed logs are thor- 
oughly seasoned for more than two 
years in sheds, kilns and bins. 


Here the last block is shaped. The block 
revolves at a moderate rate while high- 


speed cutters accurately duplicate the 
intricate contours of the master model. 


After the turning operation the last sur- 
face is rough with heel and toe unfin- 
ished. It then goes to skilled craftsmen 
who trim, sand, polish and check all 
dimensions with minute exactness. 


There are two all-important factors in last making — 
STYLE and FIT. The precision with which our lasts are 


graded has earned for us the reputation of making 


the best-fitting lasts in all sizes and widths ever pro- 


duced in the history of the industry. 


UNITED LAST COMPANY 


140 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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JUNE is going right through as a white month. Whites 
have captured the imagination of the great buying pub- 
lic who are using whites as accent and as utility shoes, 
we learned at Jesberg’s, an opinion backed up by every 
shoe buyer in town. 

Several stores, such as Gude’s, Innes, Wetherby- 
Kayser and The Broadway, feel there may be a shortage 
of white shoes before the end of June and are consider- 
ing the possibility of rebuying on good in-stock numbers. 

Most stores in downtown Los Angeles reflect what 
Paul Kirsh, buyer at The May Co., voiced: “All-whites 
have been surprisingly good, then comes white and 
tan, with white and blue a third. All are more of the 
tailored and casual types. There is a goodly amount 
of beige and rust moving. Black is still holding firm. 
An expected falling off in blues is noted. Throughout 
the selling is a small flavoring of high colors, a con- 
dition which will undoubtedly continue throughout the 
long Southern California Summer season. Pumps and 
V-throats are the two best selling shoes. Sandals are on 
the increase, due to the approaching warm weather. 
Play shoe impetus is very strong, with beiges, reds, 
blues, tans, whites all selling spontaneously. The play 
shoe selling influence will last throughout the Fall, with 
the many Fall types now available.” 
| N the May Co.’s Paragon Shop, buyer Lee Martin, 
too, sees play shoes getting even stronger as the Sum- 
mer months approach. Here, as well as in many stores, 
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Whites Capture the Imagination of the Buying 
Public of Los Angeles, with Strong Demand for 
Both All-Whites and Combinations — Pumps and 


V-Throats the Leading Patterns; Sandals Increase. 


by HARRY R. TERHUNE 


a favorable response to Summer suedes, all open toes, 
open heels and in many high colors such as Kelly 
green, royal and light blue and Cordova (brown). 

Several stores—Bullock’s, Haggarty’s, Robinson’s 

and Mandel’s—all are finding sustained interest in good 
neutral browns, a condition they feel will carry on for 
some little time to come, even gaining strength during 
the Summer. Blacks are being given a play here and 
there, with most of the consumer interest centered on 
patent leather. 
AT Mandel’s, black Summer suedes, open toes, open 
heels, open’ shanks, are quite active in mid-June. “As 
elsewhere white shoe interest is at white heat. M. Man- 
del cites its being the first time in his store’s history 
that whites and spectator types are selling in even per- 
centages. As whites start to sell a little later than most 
Spring shoes, they are bought on proved lasts and pat- 
terns, so the store has nothing to worry about this 
Summer, save for a quite possible shortage in wanted 
sizes and types. 

“Play and casual shoes have been exceptionally well 
received this season, for there is not a store in town 
but what has its segregated, highly decorative section 
for selling them. Right now all-whites have stepped up 
as never before. Merchants are viewing the coming few 
months with a great deal of satisfaction due to the 
sustained buying impulse for all types of seasonable 


footwear,” summarized Jack Fowler, Innes’ buyer. 
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Notices to the Trade under 
Fair Trade Laws 


FEW statutes affecting the boot and shoe industry and 
the business world generally have caused more confu- 
sion than the Fair Trade Laws. Springing into being 
with the Old Dearborn Distributing Company decision 
by the Supreme Court in December, 1936, declaring the 
Illinois Fair Trade Act constitutional, in five years 
these statutes had found place on the statute books of 
forty-four of the states. 

A recent United States Court decision in Louisiana 
holds contracts prohibiting resales at a price “less than 
retail sale or retail price” unconstitutional. Under such 
an agreement the retailer might sell at whatever price 
he wished provided it be above the figure named in 
the contract. 

Repeal of the Miller-Tydings Act is recommended in 
the final report of the TNEC, and a bill to that effect 
is now before Congress. The repeal of the statute would 
leave the Sherman Anti-Trust Law without the saving 
clause that legalizes these Fair Trade price fixing con- 
tracts and thus condemn them under the provisions of 
that fifty-year-old statute. “Every contract, combina- 
tion in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in 
restraint of trade or commerce among the several states 
or with foreign nations is hereby declared illegal.” 

Adding more confusion to this already shifting scene 
are the conflicting decisions of the courts relating to 
the obligations of the retail trade in its adherence to 
the price schedules set by contracts to which they not 
only are not parties but of which they may or may not 
have knowledge or notice. 

The California law, section 14, provides that “wil- 
fully and knowingly advertising, offering for sale or 
selling any commodity at less than the price stipulated 
in any contract entered into pursuant to the provisions 
of section 1 of this act, whether the person so adver- 
tising, offering for sale or selling is or is not a party 
to such contract, is unfair competition and is actionable 
at the suit of any person damaged thereby.” Similar 
provisions occur in each of the statutes of the other 
forty-three states throughout the country having Fair 
Trade laws. 

When the Charmley Drug Shop against Guerlain 
case was decided by the Circuit Court of Appeals last 
year the court said with reference to the contract estab- 
lishing the retail price: “The plaintiff (Guerlain) 
neither averred nor proved the execution of a specific 
contract or the identity of any party in New Jersey 
with whom such a contract was made. We think this 
was fatal to the plaintiff's right to relief even if it were 
assuméd that the after-acquired merchandise was in- 
volved.” 

Two years before, in 1938, in a New York case in- 
volving the same point, the court said: “The act’ does 
iot fix any particular form of notice, and no notice at 

; [TURN TO PAGE 30, PLEASE] 
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J. W. HUSTED 


OF THE 
HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOP 
117 E. GRAND RIVER DETROIT 
assisted by 


A. E. HECTOR H. T. MARTELL 


E. J. KING 


The most outstanding job of selling Health Spot 
Shoes in an exclusive Health Spot Shoe Shop, is be- 
ing done by these four men. On the last day of 
May—following Memorial Day—they sold 75 pairs 
of Health Spot Shoes, and finished up the month 
with a total of 664 pairs, averaging $11.50 per sale. 


This was a pioneer store, started with a limited in- 
vestment when the Health Spot Shoe Shop plan 
was new. To Dr. Husted goes full credit for the 
firm foundation upon which this store’s success is 
laid. Courage, ambition, conscientious effort and a 
sincere desire to bring foot comfort to the public, 
are the background of this achievement. 


Today, with the assistance of three top-notch sales- 
men, Dr. Husted is operating the most successfu 
Health Spot Shoe Shop in the United States. Every- 
body works hard—the volume grows and grows— 
and everybody is happy. 


There is no reason why this same result cannot 
be achieved in any city anywhere. 


You do not have to make any kind of investment 
to operate a Health Spot Shoe Shop. 


You must have certain qualifications, such as being 
able to get along with customers, and having plenty 
of energy and enthusiasm. 


Your own ability to fit shoes properly, combined with 
the satisfactory results that Health Spot Shoes give, 
will build you a fine following of satisfied custom- 
ers. As the store’s volume increases, profits go up 
and so does your income, based on a weekly salary 
and a liberal skare of the profits. 


If you can furnish satisfactory references as to 
character and past employment, send for an appli- 
cation blank today. 


HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL AVENUE 


DANVILLE ILLINOIS 




















Children’s Shoes to Start the Fall Season 
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color and leather combinations. This is 
another pattern which is good in two 
tones of tan. : 

The military influence is apparent in 
many lines. The buckled monk takes 
first honors in this group. There have 
been many interpretations of this 
theme, and the buckled monk has been 
treated to such adaptations as front 
buckles, side buckles, two-strap ver- 
sions, straps which lace in and out of 
the vamp. The plain toe blucher is 
important in the military group, and 
is smart in highly polished leathers. 
Modifications of the Wellington boot 
come under this heading and are ex- 
pected to be good in soft wearable ver- 
siens. Ghillies are returning to former 
popularity, and kilties are shown in 
many lines. The U-throat oxford is 
another type that is expected to enjoy 
the popularity of the past few seasons, 
and is especially interesting in side lace 
versions with full tongues. Some have 
gained color interest by contrasting 
tongues, laces and pipings. 


Less Wild, More Wearable 


And a season or two ago not Young 
Lochinvar, but a complete new trend 
in apparel and accessories came out 
of the West. It came with a bang and, 
in spite of its entirely different look, 
made a place for itself in the hearts 
and the wardrobes of young America. 
The Western theme is still good, but 
it has undergone an almost complete 
transformation. Gone are the overdeco- 
rated, much furbished patterns, heavy 
with embossing, burned-in designs, red- 
olent of the old “Wild West.” The 
basic idea remains, but only in re- 
strained, good-looking and highly wear- 
able styles. There are adaptations of 
the cowboy boot which are smart and 
certain to appeal to young customers. 
The turf shoe, jodhpur height, with 
squared toe and heel, goring at the 
sides and boot strap in the rear is new 
looking and causing much talk. Fringe 
is still good and cowboy details have 
been worked out in stitched designs. 

In dress types the trimmed pump 
takes top honors. These are shown on 
12/8 or 14/8 heels, usually, and often 
have elasticized portions. Low heel 
spectators are good, and there are a 
few strap patterns outside of the clas- 
sic one-strap. The Norwegian moccasin 
has been treated in many lines in dress 
versions, with soft leathers, restrained 
detailing, on heels around 14/8. 

Smooth leathers are particularly im- 
portant, either in plain or antiqued ver- 
sions. Some sueded leather is appear- 
ing in sport types, and, of course, suede 
is very important in dress types for 
older girls. Crushed, shrunken and 
boarded leathers are being shown to 
some extent, and alligator is significant 
in all-over styles, both antiqued and 
plain, and as trimming on suede, calf, 
etc. Some patent is being shown for 
dressy types. 





The tan-brown family leads the pa- 
rade when it comes to colors. Many 
versions of tans and browns are to be 
seen, and bootmaker finish and an- 
tiquing provide the means for many 
gradations of colors. Saddle shades are 
good, usually antiqued. Two tones of 
tan appear in many attractive pat- 
terns. Black is good in some styles, 
but brown has invaded the field of 
dressy types and blacks are not so 
prevalent as heretofore. Some high col- 
ors are being shown in casual shoes. 


New Pattern Possibilities 


Detailing this season offers new pos- 
sibilities for interesting patterns. 
Stitching has replaced perforations in 
most lines and is very attractive when 
used with antiquing or bootmaker fin- 
ish. Brass eyelets, chevrons, stars 
sound the military note; cowboy details 
such as the boot seam quarter are 
excellent. There are a few side lace 
shoes, and a few full tongues. There 
are also a few Colonial types with big 
metal buckles and bows and flaring 
tongues. Hooks are shown in some pat- 
terns, replacing eyelets. 

And, most important of all, shoes for 
children are being treated to bootmaker 
finish. This, differing from the an- 
tiquing process, provides a transparent, 
highly polished effect; it tones up the 
leather; it gives new interest to the 
shoe. It does not coat the leather as 
does antique finish, but it gives a new 
look and makes detailing stand out. 
The vogue for bootmaker finish has been 
attributed to the Defense Program: of- 
ficers in the Army keep their boots 
highly polished. Their womenfolk were 
not slow to imitate them, and now 
their younger sisters will be doing the 
same. 

The square toe wall last is extremely 
important, both in dress and in sport 
types. The full toe Dutch last (rocker 
bottom) is also good in sport shoes. 
There is some interest in the round 
wall, and the baby toe last (full broad 
toe) is appearing in a few high style 
lines. There are some open toes on 
dress shoes for early Fall. 

Perhaps the most important develop- 
ment in the children’s shoe field is one 
of construction. Shoes are being made 
so that they are extremely soft and 
flexible, no matter how rugged and 
sturdy they may look. They are being 
lined with materials such as faille to 
increase flexibility. Even some of the 
walled toes are soft, in order to pro- 
vide the utmost in comfort. And that 
is important; construction has become 
a part of style. Shoes for children are 
not smart if they are heavy, stiff, and 
pinch the foot; they must provide sup- 
port and freedom. They must give soft 
bones room to grow correctly. In other 
words, they are much more sensible in 
their relation to proper fitting quali- 
ties, and they are smarter on the foot. 





N. E. Production Shows 


Big Gain in April 

Boston, Mass—New England shoe 
production during the month of April 
reached a total of 15,686,191 pairs, a 
gain over April, 1940, of 35.4 per cent, 
according to figures compiled by the 
New Engiand Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation. Massachusetts’ gain was the 
largest of the three shoe-producing 
states, being 41 per cent higher than 
during the same month last year, while 
New Hampshire gained 33 per cent, 
and Maine, 25 per cent. The total pro- 
duction in Massachusetts was 8,541,- 
851 pairs, the largest of any state, and 
far ahead of New York, in second place 
with a total of 6,976,711 pairs. 

“For the four-months’ period, Janu- 
ary-April,” says the association, “the 
New England shoe states produced 
58,153,936 pairs, an increase of 15 per 
cent over the same period a year ago. 
Massachusetts’ shoe output was 18 per 
cent greater during this period, and the 
gain for New Hampshire amounted to 
14 per cent, and for Maine 10 per cent 
in this period. 

“The shoe industry employed ap- 
proximately 204,000 workers during 
April, a decrease of 1 per cent from 
the previous month, according to this 
association’s analysis of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor Statistics. The esti- 
mated weekly payroll in April amounted 
to approximately $4,073,081, a decrease 
of 3 per cent from March. As com- 
pared with April, 1940, employment 
was 8 per cent and payrolls 37 per cent 
higher this year. 

“The Massachusetts shoe industry 
employed approximately 45,000 work- 
ers during April, and the average 
amount of total weekly wages paid 
them amounted to $792,418, according 
to the association’s analysis of the in- 
dices of the Massachusetts Department 
of Labor and Industries. This repre- 
sented an increase of 6 per cent in em- 
ployment and 88 per cent in payrolls 
over the same month last year. The 
average weekly wage during Apri) 
amounted to $21.66.” : 


Shoe Production Up in Canada 
For Four Months’ Period 


MONTREAL, CANADA — Canada’s pro- 
duction of leather footwear during 
April totaled 2,691,248 pairs, an in- 
crease of 7 per cent over the preceding 
month and a 33 per cent gain over 
April, 1940, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports. 

Production during the four-month 
period ended April aggregated 9,332,- 
440 pairs compared with 8,781,974 in 
the corresponding period of 1940. 

Footwear imports in April totaled 
65,071 pairs valued at $140,045, and 
exports amounted to 54,793 pairs val- 
ued at $81,399. 
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Career Man in 
Shoe Retailing 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15] 


supply he needed. People were asking 
him about nylons, too. But it was too 
iate to think about that now. 

The next two days Ed worked hard 
on sales. Each time he moved a pair 
of open-toed shoes or red suedes, he’d 
glance furtively at Jack to see if he 
noticed. He knew he did and was keep- 
ing track. He also knew Jack wouldn’t 
approve of the advertising of the nov- 
elties. But he had to do something 
to move that extra stock, didn’t he? 

By the fourth day they’d sold twenty 
pairs of the new stock. And the ad 
hadn’t appeared yet, Jack thought, only 
the window had been dressed skilfully 
so the novelties looked interesting 
among the classics. 

Then the ad appeared and the first 
fifteen hundred handbills were distrib- 
uted. Jack came in solemnly. “Nice 
ad,” he said laconically. But since his 
advice had not been asked he made no 
comment. 

Five more pairs of shoes were sold 
that day. A number of the matronly 
women complimented him on the ad. 
But they ordered the usual comfortable 
shoes. Ed had noticed it was mostly 
the high-school crowd which had bought 
the novelties. And they weren’t the 
real buying power of my town. The 
backbone, he knew, was composed of 
the older people. But surely they’d 
break down and buy a novelty for one 
of those four pairs of shoes he could 
sell them a year. 

While he was pondering thus, a slen- 
der girl came in. She had a serene, 
quiet face. Lustrous dark hair was 
curled about a well-shaped head. As 
she bent over a showcase, Ed recog- 
nized her back. It was the organist 
of the Community Church. He’d never 
seen her face. Gosh, she was young to 
hold down such a job and so compe- 
tently, too. She couldn’t be over twenty- 
one or two at the most. 

“Hello, Jack,” she twinkled over her 
shoulder. Then she said regretfully to 
Ed, “These evening slippers are lovely. 
But I just bought a pair in Detroit.” 
She was fitted with a pair of brown 
walking shoes. 

During the next several weeks she 
came in a couple of times. And she 
bought in succession a pair of open- 
toed shoes, a pair of red suedes and 
finally a pair of evening slippers in 
spite of what she had said about not 
needing a pair. ‘ 

The sales comforted Ed’s sore heart. 
For in spite of the ads and the hand- 
bills, these sales were the only ones 
after they had reached the twenty-five 
sales which Jack had calculated silently. 
were the utmost the town would absorb. 

After she left, there was a lull in 
business. Ed burst out, “Go ahead. Say 
it. Say, ‘I told you so.’ But she liked 
those shoes. Why is she an exception 
to your rule?” 
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COMPLETE STOCK 
DEPARTMENT 
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FOOT REST 
SHOE 
Retail *6™ 10 °6” 
Slightly Higher Denver West 
Stock department includes only patterns most 
popular in makeup sales; helps you satisfy cus- 


tomers, reduce inventory, turn stock faster. We 
specialize in only one brand, one quality; all Cin- 


* Verifiexible Construction 
* Cincinnati Quality 

* Seventy Stock Shoes 

* Specialization One Brand 





cinnati made. Foot Rests are perfect for profit. 


THIS SHOE HAS EVERYTHING! 


* NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING IN 
Vogue - 

Ladies’ Home Journal 
Geod Housekeeping 


=— The Instructor 





McCall's 











* Four-Spot Comfort 
*Smartest Styles 

* Markup 40% to 44% 
* Welts and Littleways 


* Quick Turnover 


THE KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN COMPANY, CINCINNATI, O 
NEW YORK SHOWROOM: MARBRIDGE BUILDING 





Jack merely looked at him. Ed mum- 
bled he was sorry. That night he was 
even sorrier when he asked Mrs. Green 
who the loveiy organist was. “She has 
so much poise and charm,” he said. 
“And her feet are long and slim with 
high arches.” 

Mrs. Green laughed. “If you look in 
her direction you'll have plenty of com- 
petition, boy. She’s Jack Perkins’ 
daughter. Born when Jack was fifty, 
she’s been a great comfort to him since 
his wife died, Gretchen has.” 

No wonder she always twink!led at 
Jack when she came in or when she 
went out. His daughter. My, she was 
lovely. Then he got angry. Sorry for 
him were they, buying the shoes no 


one else would buy? He’d make Jack 
take the money for them. But suddenly 
he got an insight into Jack’s character. 
Jack and Gretchen were only trying to 
show their loyalty to him, show the 
town they agreed with his choice of 
merchandise. He swallowed hard. 

The next morning hé wrote to the 
novelty factory and asked them to take 
back the merchandise. His regular fac- 
tory would do so gladly. 

He wasn’t surprised, however, when 
he got a letter from them saying they 
didn’t take back novelty merchandise 
and his original order blank had been 
plainly marked to that effect. 28 pairs 
sold at $3.95 for which he’d paid $58.50; 
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LIBERTY—TO DO WHAT? 


HREE soldiers on a street 
corner, wondering where to 
go from here. 


Where next—in a town whose 
sidewalks are overflowing with 
men on leave from camp? A dance 
somewhere? No such luck, sol- 
dier. The movies? Take a look at 
that line down the block. Some- 
where to meet a friend, to write 
a letter... 

“Dad used to tell me about 
places back in °17...”" 

‘*We were at war then, Bud- 
dy. People cared.”’ 


Isn’t it time America woke up 
to the fact that building an army 
is more than camps and guns? An 
army is men. And one of the 
most urgent problems in any all- 
out scheme of national defense is 
how to provide for these men off 
duty. 

Within the camps and naval 
stations the services themselves 
have excellent facilities. But in 
the surrounding cities and towns, 
the problem is urgent and serious. 


Many of the newer army camps 
are located far from the larger 
centers. Into towns of 1,000 to 
§,000 population may come as 
many as 3,000 men on a single 
evening. Not half of them can find 
places to eat; hardly any can find 
opportunities for wholesome 
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relaxation and entertainment. 


To meet this emergency all 
the *‘service agencies’’ of the last 
war have joined forces. The 
Y.M.C.A., the National Catho- 
lic Community Service, the Sal- 
vation Army, the Y. W.C.A., 
the Jewish Welfare Board and 
the National Travelers Aid Asso- 
ciation have combined to form 
the United Service Organizations 
—known as the U.S. O. Differ- 
ences of race or creed have been 
forgotten ; lesser distinctions of 
purpose and method have been 
subordinated to the idea of united 
service. 


How can you help? The U.S.O. 
is raising approximately eleven 
million dollars to finance its pro- 
gram of leisure-time aid to the 
men in service. Give generously 
to the U.S.O. 


How will the money be used? 
In maintaining 360 U.S.O. clubs. 
The government is building the 
club houses themselves. What is 
required now is money to oper- 
ate them. 


How and where shall you give? 
To the local committee that has 
charge of your city’s part in this 
national drive. No matter how 
much or how little you feel you 
can give, send it today to your 
local chairman or to National 
U.S.O. Headquarters, Empire 
State Building, New York. 











Notices to the Trade under 
Fair Trade Laws 
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all is necessary except as a basis of proof that the 
defendant ‘knowingly’ made the sales complained of. 
The proof in this case shows that the defendant received 
a letter advising it of the existence of the Fair Trade 
contracts and enclosing a form of such contracts. The 
form was not dated or signed. Such a notice is quite 
sufficient under the statute.” 

The United States Supreme Court, in the Old Dear- 
born case, commented, “We are not called upon to 
determine the case of one who has made his purchase 
in ignorance of the contractual restrictions upon the 
selling price, but of a purchaser who has had definite 
information respecting such contractual restrictions and 
who, with such knowledge, nevertheless proceeds wil- 
fully to resell in disregard of it.” 

In addition to this undetermined doubt of the form 
and extent of the knowledge necessary to make resale 
prices binding on the retail trade under this provision 
of the Fair Trade Laws, there is the further question of 
what happens when no price at all is fixed by the 
manufacturer or producer. Here lies another bogy of 
doubt. 

In the chaos of these statutes and the decisions thus 
far vainly essaying an interpretation of their meaning, 
there is one safe road for the retail dealer to follow. In 
placing on sale boots or shoes bearing the trade mark 
or brand of their manufacturer, ascertain clearly and 
definitely from the manufacturer what restrictions, if 
any, govern the resale retail price. 


Editor’s Outlook 
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public put therein packages of cigarettes, safety razor 
blades, sticks of chewing gum, etc. (Why gum, stumps 
us, because they are not chewers abroad.) Nary a word 
about hats, though. 

And just to indicate how appreciative they are in 
England, The Shoe and Leather News of London, in a 


recent issue, wrote: 


“I am afraid not many are aware of the wonderful efforts 
friends in America are making to render assistance to those 
who are taking a bad knock in this country through the causes 
of war. The imagination of the public in the United States has 
been roused as seldom before, and those engaged in the foot- 
wear industry have been in the forefront with Samaritan efforts. 

“A month or two back I called attention to the great service 
being rendered to needy folk here who had suffered through 
bombing, and particularly the evacuated children, by the “Bar- 
rels of Shoes for British War Relief’ organized by the American 
shoe trade journal, Boot and Shoe Recorder. and supported by 
shoemen throughout the American States. It had a very modest 
beginning and was started by a simple statement that barrels 
of shoes were needed for Briti-h war victims, and that shoe 
stores the country over might cooperate in helping. The response 
has been amazing and by last December Mr. Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, the Minister of Health, thanked American shoemen in 
a broadcast to that country for one skipload of barrels of boots 
and shoes. That was only the beginning, and since then the 
scheme has grown like a snowball. The ‘Barrels of Shoes’ appeal 
was one of the outstanding features of the recent American Shoe 
Fairs, and the nation’s support is ever increasing.” 
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THIS WEEK IN 


*NATIONAL NEWS * 


Henderson Moves to Stabilize Shoe Prices 


Fixes Maximum Prices on Hides, Kips and Calfskins on 


Theory that Marked 


Would Be 


Increases 


Inimical to Public Welfare 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Leon Hender- 
son, head of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply, fixed 
price differentials last Saturday on 
hides, calfskins and kips. A ceiling of 
15 cents a pound has previously been 
announced on light native cowhides. 
This is 2 cents below the highest price 
recently paid, but Mr. Henderson said 
that it was not expected to cause “any 
serious hardship, since the volume of 
sales at above 15 cents has been rela- 
tively small.” 

Maximum prices for calfskins were 
fixed at 20% to 27% .cents a pound on 
the Chicago market, depending on size, 
and at $1.30 to $4.60 a hide on the New 
York market, depending on weight. 
Twenty cents a pound was established 
as the maximum price for kips. 

In announcing the establishment of 
these price controls, Mr. Henderson 
said: 

“Shoes and other leather products are 
purchased in large quantities by the 
War and Navy Departments. Defense 
industries use large quantities of in- 
dustrial leather. Shoes are one of the 
most important single items in the 
average family clothing budget and a 
substantial factor in the personal equip- 
ment of the military forces. 

“Marked increases in shoe prices 
would be a serious threat to stability 
in the living costs of all members of 
the community. Accordingly, it is ap- 
parent that instability of hide and 
leather prices would be inimical to the 
general public welfare. 

“Since August, 1940, hide prices have 
risen steadily with only an occasional 
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slight interruption in their upward 
trend. Shoe prices have been under 
pressure from hide prices. Beginning 
in February, 1941, this upward trend 
became so pronounced as to stimulate 
speculative buying of hides and skins 
and forward buying of shoes and other 
leather products. 

“On March 15, in an effort to check 
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Hide Futures Decline 


On Henderson Edict 


New YorkK—Actual trading of hides, 
both here and in the Chicago market, 
was virtually suspended early this 
week, as the market sought to appraise 
the effect of Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson’s drastic attempt to suspend 
the normal operation of the law of 
supply and demand. Futures held 
steady in early dealings Monday, but 
Geclined in the afternoon and closed 
17 to 26 points lower on the day in a 
turnover of 6,160,000 pounds. Contract 
price for June delivery was 14.48 cents 
a pound, and for September delivery 
14.56 cents. 

[TURN TO PAGE 43, PLEASE] 





Hide Price Ceiling Called Inconsistent 


In Conflict with Government’s Action in Establishing “Price 
Floor” for Other Agricultural Products Through 
85% Parity Farm Aid Bill 


New York.—Both buyers and sellers 
in the hide market have been inclined to 
await the outcome of the discussions 
which took place last week in Wash- 
ington between representatives of the 
hide and leather trade and officials of 
the OPM relative to hide price ceilings. 
These discussions were understood to 
have included the base ceiling price of 
15 cents a pound on light native cows 
and the differentials for various other 
grades, as announced Saturday by Leon 
Henderson. 

Opinions as to the wisdom of the 
Administration in fixing a ceiling have 
been quite mixed. Some stress that 
such action is a rather reasonable de- 
velopment in that the base price for 
hides is quite satisfactory compared 
with the parity levels of leather and 
shoes, and also that this price is about 


a cent a pound above the 48-year aver- 
age level. 

Others, however, take an entirely dif- 
ferent view. It is stressed that at the 
present time all interests must be sub- 
ordinated and concerted efforts made to 
implement our defense program. The 
important objective must be towards 
this end combined with due considera- 
tion of the consumer of merchandise 
other than that entering into our de- 
fense production. With this in mind it 
stands to reason that the necessary 
mechanics are as important as the re- 
sult to be obtained, so that dislocations 
of parties and values may be avoided. 

In placing a ceiling price on hides, 
the OPM is confronted with an unusual 
situation in that hides are not a basic 
commodity but a by-product. The hide 
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Shoe Business Not a Guinea-Pig Industry 





Retailer’s Right to a Fair Profit Stressed by Boot and Shoe 
Recorder Editor at New York State Convention 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Future prices of 
footwear, with increasing government 
control, and what to do about it, were 
subjects occupying the center of in- 
terest at the annual convention of the 
New York State Shoe Retailers’ As- 
sociation at the Onondaga Hotel, here, 
June 15, 16 and 17. 

In a series of swiftly moving events, 
Buffalo was selected as the 1942 con- 
vention city; able young John A. Beau- 
mont, of Albany, was chosen as presi- 
dent of the association, and steps were 
taken to have a part in a predicted im- 
mediate large increase in all shoe 
association memberships. 

Other new officers are: First vice- 
president, Paul V. Herron, Ithaca; 
second vice-president, John W. Mills, 
Schenectady; third vice-president, Lloyd 
J. Lawson, Oneonta; fourth vice-presi- 
dent, H. Raymond Dunham, Watkins 
Glen. Charles E. Knox, Batavia, was 
renamed treasurer and Harry A. 
Chase, Rochester, was reappointed sec- 
retary. 

Nationally known authorities took 
part in the open forum over which 
Arthur D. Anderson, editor of Boor 
AND SHOE RECORDER, presided Monday 
morning. He called attention to the 
fixing of a price ceiling on hides as a 
possible start toward government scru- 
tiny of shoe prices. 

With gasless Sundays imminent and 
a probability people will have to do 
more walking, Mr. Anderson said, it 
should be made clear to Leon Hender- 
son and other Washington officials that 
this is an industry which puts people 
on their feet and makes them more use- 
ful; that it is unsuited to “guinea-pig 
experiments,” and price fixing in a 
complex footwear field would not work. 
He asked what was being done by re- 
tailers about prices. 

William Pidgeon, of Rochester, urged 
caution in buying, and said “it would 
be a serious mistake to jump prices 
radically high,” but he believes re- 
tailers are entitled to the added incre- 
ment of values on their stock, warning 
each to be prepared for the peace which 
must follow the war. 

Lee Langston, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association, said conditions are en- 
tirely different than at the beginning 
of the first World War; that Henderson 
will not permit “averaging inven- 
tories.” He said it is not just an idle 
threat when they ask in Washington 
that no more than the manufacturer’s 
increase be added to retail prices and 
—“never before has the consumer had 
so much to say about what we must do. 
Don’t think they are bluffing, because 
they are not. If we get into this war 
we must be ready for anything.” 

M. A. Mittelman said he did not be- 
lieve the government will ask shoe men 
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to do impossible things. He said the 
small increases which have been made 
necessary in increased manufacturers’ 
prices could be taken care of through 
pricing increases, as from $8.75 to $8.95, 
making easier selling than in even 
numbers. 

Nobody believed it would be possible, 
as Miss Elliott suggests, to make added 
volume of sales and a 10 per cent retail 
increase take care of a 20 per cent in- 
crease in purchasing prices. 

Harold R. Quimby, editor of Cre- 
ative Footwear, said unionization of 
shoe clerks in increasing numbers im- 
pends, and this is one of the problems 
of the future, with more education and 
training of those on the fitting stools 
making them more valuable to their 
employers. 

William Pidgeon read the poem, 
“Shoes,” which appeared in Boot AND 
SHOE RECORDER last December, as men- 
tal “dessert” for the breakfast Open 
Forum meeting. 

Mr. Quimby was toastmaster at the 
annual banquet Monday evening, at 
which Dr. Allen Stockdale gave an in- 
spirational address on “What Makes 
Ameri:a Succeed.” A feature of the 
banquet was “Quiz Kidding,” with 50 
questions on shoe subjects, and a total 
of $100 in prizes given for the best 
answers. 

“T have always said I could do as 
good a job as anyone else,” commented 
M. A. Mittleman, taking the gavel as 


presiding officer at the beard of di- 
rectors’ meeting, “but I must retract 


that statement since I-am-ealled upon. 


to pinch-hit for our’ beloved “chairman, 
John Slater, who could not be here.” 

President Park, reviewing events of 
the past year, described plans for co- 
operation with the New York Council 
of Retail Merchants in combating the 
merchandising abuse of selling shoes, 
jewelry, hardware and other articles 
in industrial plants. “It deprives mer- 
chants of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually to which they are 
legitimately entitled,” he said. 

“IT had no idea that there was so 
much subversive selling in shoes,” com- 
mented Lee Langston, “but that abuse 
ean be ended through united effort and 
demanding the passage of a law with 
teeth in it—and no jokers.” 

Leslie Gardner of Oneonta added: 
“No less than 467 bills that would af- 
fect retail merchants were introduced 
in the last Legislature.” 

“Pick out one or two styles of ‘cow- 
boy Arctics’ and stick to them, but 
don’t try to buy all kinds,” advised 
Harry Ehrenpries. 

Pledging full assistance to national 
defense, a resolution which was adopted 
cautioned all shoe merchants to “avoid 
any act that might appear to be profi- 
teering,” declaring a firm purpose “to 
give each customer the greatest pos- 
sible value in the purchase of foot- 
wear.” 

The new president of the association, 
John A. Beaumont, is a member of the 
firm of E. A. Beaumont & Co., Inc., 
Albany, headed by his father, Ernest 
N. Beaumont. He began as a bundle 
boy in 1918 and, after completing his 
course at Union College in 1926, be- 
came associated with the firm. 





New Shoe Shop in Shamokin 





Attractive and well-planned interior of the new Ben Hirsch Shoe Store in 
Shamokin, Pa., which was designted with a view to facilitating the fitting and sale 
of footwear. Layout, lighting and furnishings all contribute to this objective. 
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industry. Example: The War Depart- 
ment bill to draft industry by which 
the government could confiscate one’s 
teeth, was drafted by lawyers in the 
Department who were selected from 
private industry. 


* + 


A sTEPCHILD of the present Admin- 
istration and a pet of the Hoover Ad- 
ministration, the Bureau of Standards 
of all the Government agencies is most 
frequently called upon to aid trade 
association research. A report on in- 
dustrial research by the National Re- 
search Council and the National Re- 
sources Planning Board points out this 
fact. Whether leather for shoes or 
some other product, one particularly 
important phase of the Bureau’s work 
is the preparation and distribution of 
standard analytical samples and stand- 
ard test specimens. The analyses and 
physical properties are carefully de- 
termined by the Bureau so that they 
can be used by individual laboratories 
to check the accuracy of their own 
methods and determinations. The Bu- 
reau is outstanding in Government 
agencies for its high grade personnel 
of grossly underpaid men of science. 


+ + 


CHAIRMAN MURRAY of the Special 
Senate Committee studying the problem 
of small business has announced that 
it will deal with the subject on the 
basis of six classifications so far de- 
veloped: small business risk; transpor- 
tation rate discrimination against small 
enterprise; effect of large scale adver- 
tising on small organizations; problems 
of trade diversion; effect of Sherman 
Act decisions; and methods of improv- 
ing sales and means of distribution. 

If there are any hearings, Senator 
Murray said, they will be held to a 
minimum. 


Summer Business Shows 


Considerable Gains 


Granps Rapips, Micw. — Grand 
Rapids’ downtown stores report that 
sales for this season in Summer foot- 
wear have greatly increased over the 
same period last year. 

Paul Stekette & Sons report a 10 
per cent increase in sales, but could 
have had a greater gain if they could 
have obtained the merchandise.. They 
complain that orders were cancelled in 
some cases, filled too late in others and 
they could not re-order on many repeat 
sales. 

Herpolsheimer’s chalked up a gain 
of 15 per cent; Siegel’s, 40 per cent; 
Bon Marche, 20 per cent and Wurz- 
burg’s, 40 per cent. 

Spectator shoes led sales in every 
store, with a heavy demand for all 
types of play shoes. 
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NOTICE! 


To Women’s Shoe Buyers 


Due to the overwhelming reception accord- 
ed the new single-price ($6.75)* Queen 
Quality line by our present customers and 
the many new accounts that have been 
opened, to additional new accounts can be ac- 
cepted for the time being. However, plans are 
now being made to step up production next 
season so that we can efficiently serve new 
accounts as well as our present customers. 
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Shoe Retailing 
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that gave him a profit of $51.80 but 
there was the original investment of $1,- 
260 for 600 pairs and another $125 for 
advertising. He’d mark them down to 
$2.10 and get rid of them. But even 
as he figured he had a sinking feeling 
that he’d moved_all the town would 
absorb and he should take Mrs, Green’s 
advice, dispose of them and forget it. 
When Jack came in, he told him he’d 
found out who Gretchen was and asked 
contritely if he might call. “I’m sure 


you'll like each other,” Jack nodded 
warmly. 

Then companionably they checked 
the stock and brought their control 
records up to date so, when Mr. Jen- 
kins came in on his usual monthly 
round, Ed was able to give him the 
usual re-order for Simpson Company’s 
goods. Mr. Jenkins had noticed the 
novelties in the window and their price 
of $2.10 but he tactfully said nothing. 
Ed knew full well, however, that Mr. 
Jenkins would never have allowed him 
to put in the 600 -novelty order if it 
had been placed with the Simpson Com- 
pany. - 

(To be continued in 
July Sth issue) 
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SHOE DRESSINGS 


CORRECT CLEANERS FOR EACH SHOE 


FOR SHOE TRADES ONLY 
CAVALIER — MFRS. — BALTIMORE 
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Women's Shoes 
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Easiepkit Shoes for Busy Feet 


IN STOCK 
Attractive, hand turned, com- 
home 


No. 554 
Write for Catalog 


ABBOTT SHOE CO. No. Reading, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1855 
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Pave the shoes with Newflex Insoles, 
Watch repeat sales swell your bankrolls. 
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Ohio Shoe Retailers 
Elect Officers 


CINCINNATI—New officers were elect- 
ed by the Ohio Retail Shoe Dealers’ 
Association at its recent convention, as 
follows: W. E. Newbold, Newbold 
Bootery, Cincinnati, president; John 
Schwarz, 754 ,E. McMillan St., Cincin- 
nati, honorary president; L. A. Miller, 
Adler & Johnston Co., Dayton, vice- 
president; George Bunn, Salem, trea- 
surer; C. E. Dittmer, Columbus, secre- 
tary. 

The following were elected to the 
Board of Directors: Cleve C. Hall, G. 
M. McKelvey Company, Youngstown; 
S. G. Johnston, The Fashion, Columbus; 
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Ralph Taylor, Robert’s Cloak House, 
Columbus; R, H. Kertscher, Ravenna; 
George Dohrman, Irwin Shoe Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Kenneth Crawford, Lima; Wil- 
lard Kyle, Middletown; Charles Tag- 
gart, Marting Bros., Portsmouth; Ben 
Kessen, Cincinnati; Phil Fleischer, Can- 
ton; Louis Ostrov, Ostrov Shoe Com- 
pany, Akron; M. A. Mittelman, M. A. 
Mittelman, Inc., Cleveland; Frank 
Weber, Miller Shoe Company, Cincin- 
nati; Eugene Held, The Mabley & 
Carew Company, Cincinnati; F. W. 
Abbott, Newark. 


Negotiated Contracts 
For Army Boots 


Boston, Mass.—The local Quarter- 
master Depot at the Boston Army Base 
announces that quotations will be 
opened June 24 on 21,363 pairs of 
leather boots, and that contracts will 
be negotiated. This is a return, in at 
least this instance, to the negotiated 
contract method of buying which was 
instituted once before and then aban- 
doned. Invitations to bid on this lot 
of boots carry the following notice: 

“Bidders and ali interested persons 
are informed that bids under this re- 
quest for quotations will not be pub- 
licly opened, and no information con- 
cerning bids will be furnished to any 
person until formal approval is re- 
ceived from the War Department.” 

The boots in question are to be 14 
inches in height and will be made of 
waterproof leather. Following the de- 
scription, the words “cold climate” ap- 
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MRS. DAY'S IDEAL BABY SHOECO. 
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pear in parentheses, which may indi- 
cate a change in specifications covering 
lining construction and material. 
Revived also is the “facilities ques- 
tionnaire,” on which manufacturers 
submitting quotations are asked to give 
the size of their plant, a description of 
their equipment, number of personnel 
regularly employed, principal types of 
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There’s ever so much to see and do 


in Baltimore! 


tions! The city’s newest and largest 
hotel is located a short distance 


from everything you want to see... 
in the middle of the business, shop- 
ping and amusement districts. 
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LORD BALTIMOR 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Tuffies there are no nails to scratch the floors, 
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quick run-over that spoils ap 
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straightening jobs in your own or contract shop 
—and profit from pleased customers who keep 
coming back for more. 
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27th Year of Better Rubber Heels — Millions of Users 











shoes made during the last six months 
and the production capacity of the 
plant based on a one-shift, forty-hour 
week basis. 

On June 25, contracts are to be ne- 
gotiated for the purchase by the reg- 
ular Army of 8992 pairs of ski boots, 
and on the following day open compe- 
titive bidding will be held on 47,585 
pairs of all-rubber, five-buckle over- 
shoes. The International Shoe Com- 
pany, it is announced, has been awarded 
a contract to make 808 pairs of water- 
proof leather boots as a result of the 
bidding on June 2. Price per pair is 
$6.98. 


Service Bureau 
For Visiting Buyers 


CuicaGco, ILL.—Shoe buyers visiting 
the Chicago wholesale district now 
have at their disposal the new Informa- 
tion and Service Bureau and Buyers’ 
Lounge at 222 W. Adams Street. In 
opening the new headquarters, the. Chi- 
cago Wholesale Market Council takes 
its first step in the broadened policy 
recently authorized by the directors. 

Many other features are being de- 
veloped, according to John S. Samuel- 
son, managing director, that will help 
Chicago to better serve the thousands 
of department store and specialty shop 
buyers who come here from all parts 
of the United States. In providing a 
dependable and impartial information 
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service on the city’s wholesale re- 
sources, Mr. Samuelson states that the 
council is meeting an important need 
that has not been properly recognized 
in the past. 


Last Maker Reports 
On Bump Toe 


New YorkK—A steadily growing ac- 
ceptance of the bump or Sultan toe is 
reported by Ralph Wentworth of Vul- 
can Corp. The current version is in a 
modified form, more subtle and more 
refined than some of the earlier in- 
terpretations. 

It has been selling well on a 23/8 heel, 
according to Mr. Wentworth, and is 
now. going into lower heights, as low 
as 17/8. All types of patterns will be 
made over this last by manufacturers 
in all the leading shoe centers. 

The chief reasons for its increasing 
popularity, says Mr. Wentworth, are 
comfort plus style reasons. It gives 
plenty of room to the toes and the de- 
sired foreshortening to the forepart 
of the shoe. 


Holland Named Manager of 


Frank Bros. Chicago Shop 


New York—Myron Holland, who for 
12 years was the manager of I. Miller’s 
Broadway store and subsequently be- 


came an I. Miller shoe buyer for Bam- 
berger & Sons, has recently been ap- 
pointed manager of Frank Brothers’ 
Chicago shop at 641 North Michigan 
Avenue. 


Douglas to Make 
Odd Sizes for Army 


Boston, Mass.—The W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Company of Brockton has been 
awarded a contract to make 10,008 
pairs of Army service shoes at a price 
per pair of $4.60. The bid opening was 
held June 2 with the Douglas company 
the only bidder. These are all to be 
made in extremely large sizes, small 
quantities of which have been bought 
by the government in recent months to 
fill the demand emanating from Army 
camps in the South and West. 


Lample Leaves for 
New York Post 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Ernie Lample, for- 
merly women’s shoe buyer for Rosen- 
baums, left June first for New York 
City, where he will be associated with 
Mercantile Chain Department Stores. 

Mr. Silverman, assistant to Mr. 
Lample at Rosenbaum’s, has been ap- 
pointed women’s shoe buyer in his 
place. 
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Retailers Join in 
Sales Tax Opposition 


Boston, Mass. — Five organizations 
representing retail merchants and sev- 
eral hundred thousand consumers have 
swung into action since a recent an- 
nouncement that the Joint Committee 
on Taxation of the State Legislature 
is preparing to report favorably on a 
revival of the sales tax bill originally 
sponsored by Commissioner of Cor- 
porations and Taxation Henry Long. 
This proposed tax, designed to collect 
for the state treasury, 3 per cent of the 
retail cost of a long list of items rather 
loosely classed as luxuries, has been 
defeated with religious regularity in 
other years, but this year the need of 
the state for increased revenue and 
the pressure of associations asking for 
relief from income and real estate 
taxes makes it apparent that a bitter 
fight is in prospect. 

Leading the fight, as in years past, 
is the Retail Trade Board of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, of which 
Daniel Blomfield is manager. Behind 
him are the Massachusetts Council of 
Retail Merchants, the Massachusetts 
Association of Small Business Men, the 
Massachusetts League of Women Vot- 
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ers, and the Massachusetts Committee 
on Consumer Legislation. Meetings of 
sub-divisions of these groups are being 
held-daily in different parts of the state 
and a determined effort will be made to 
prevent the proposed tax from being 
written into the law. 

The interest of the shoe trade has 
been excited by the discovery, in the 
list of merchandise items on which it 
is proposed to levy a sales tax, of ref- 
erence to “leather goods of all kinds, 
trunks and bags.” Whether the trade 
definition of “leather goods,” which 
would exclude shoes, is to be applied or 
whether the lay definition, which would 
include them, is a question which would 
probably have to be fought out in the 
courts if the bill passes. It seems ob- 
vious, however, from the language of 
the original bill, in which plumbing 
supplies are listed as luxuries, that 
almost anything can happen. 


Dayton Retailers Hold 
First Summer Outing 


Dayton, On10—First of a series of 
Summer outings to be staged by the 
Dayton Shoe Retailers club was held 
June 18 at Edelweiss Park. Carl Weber, 
Ill, of The Metropolitan Company, is 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of arrangements. 

The club will also stage outings in 
July and August for its membership 
and friends. Baseball and other out- 
door games will be played and a special 
dinner will be served. 





Something New for 
Foot Exercise 


Franz Nussbaum, physical education in- 
structor and one-time trainer of Olympic 
teams, has designed the new foot exer- 
cise dal sh b It has two 
soles, a flexible upper section that clings 
to the foot and a rigid wood sole with 
built up features. It is this lower sole 
that gives the foot correct balance and 
compels the toe-gripping action, similar 
to the movement in using a foot roller. 
The weight of the second sole in walking 
supplies enough tension in the toe grip- 
ping for beneficial exercise without 
strain. 
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Reduced Retail Exemption 
Under Wage-Hour Law 


WASHINGTON—Effective July 1, re- 
tail establishments will not be exempt 
under the Wage-Hour law unless at 
least 75 per cent of their sales are 
retail. Where wholesale, commercial 
and industrial sales, non-retail in char- 
acter, total more than 25 per cent, the 
40-hr. week and 30c-hr. minimum wage 
will prevail. Previously exemption ap- 
plied where not more than 50 per cent 
of sales were retail in character. . 

The lifting of the percentage was 
announced on June 16 by General 
Philip B. Fleming, Wage-Hour Admin- 
istrator in making public a _ revision 
of the Division’s Interpretative Bulle- 
tin No. 6. The revision was attributed 
in a wage-hour statement to “the direc- 
tions of the United States Appeiate 
Courts that exemptions from humani- 
tarian legislation should be strictly 
construed.” 

Under the new ruling, the computa- 
tion of the dollar volume of retail and 
non-retail selling will be based upon the 
semi-annual record of sales of the 
establishment. The analysis of sales 
from Jan. 1 to June 30 and July 1 to 
Dec. 31 will be used to determine 
whether during each six-month period 
a substantial portion of the selling of 
the establishment was non-retail. 

“Many wholesalers complained about 
the competitive wholesale service that 
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retailers not under the 40-hr. week 
were able to provide,” said General 
Fleming. “So we are now regarding 
‘substantial’ retail selling as more than 
25 per cent. We will not regard estab- 
lishments with more than 25 per cent 
non-retail sales as exempt from the 
40-hr. week and the 30c minimum wage. 

“At the same time we are acknowl- 
edging the retail character of many 
sales to industrial and commercial 
firms which always have been consid- 
ered retail in the trades. I believe this 
will do much to make our enforcement 
policy more acceptable to firms engaged 
in distributing goods.” , 

The typical department store will 
continue to be exempt. Although many 
conduct wholesaling operations it was 
pointed out, these sales seldom ap- 
proach 25 per cent of total sales vol- 
ume. The revised bulletin reaffirms 
the Administration’s interpretation of 
“estabishment”—“each physically sepa- 
rated place of business must be con- 
sidered a separate establishment.” The 
Wage and Hour law, therefore, does not 
apply to chain store retail and service 
establishments even though the chain 
spreads into several states. The law 
does apply, however, the bulletin adds, 
“to warehouses, central, executive of- 
fices, manufacturing or processing 
plants, or other non-retail selling units 
which distribute to or serve stores.” 

The new interpretation was said to 
be of especial importance in determin- 
ing the status of establishments selling 
coal, lumber, glass, paint, tools, elec- 
trical equipment, automobiles, tires, 
stationery and office supplies, feed 
stores and photographers’ shops. 


Johnston Selling New Line 


BurFraLo, N. Y.—Harold Johnston, 
well known local shoe traveler, has 
joined the sales force of the Wear-U- 
Well Shoe Co. of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. 
Johnston will cover western and central 
New York State, also acting as a dis- 
trict manager for the company. 


Two Tones Lead Summer Sales 


PASADENA, CALIF.—“Two-tone shoes 
outsold all-whites four to one with us,” 
said Fred E. Miller, manager of the 
local Innes Shoe Store. “The combina- 
tions were brown and white, black and 
white, blue and white, British tan and 
beige, as well as tan and cocoa. It has 
been a very remarkable late Spring 
and early Summer business with us, 
not only in volume of business ' done, 
but on the way the trade has taken to 
the 10/8 spectator types. These have 
been stocked up to size 11 and have 
been freely purchased by tall girls, by 
subdebs, by housewives, and were con- 
sidered great by the majority of Pasa- 
dena dowagers. Closed toes were best 
by far. The success of this type of 
shoe was so good with us, it is being 
— through October in Fall ma- 
terials.” . 
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WE FEATURE THE GENCO SHOCK. 
ABSORBING HEEL IN OUR NEW FALL 








Dates to Remember 


Tri-State Shoe Mart, Pennsylvania 
Shoe Travelers Association, Wm. 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

July 6, 7, 8, 1941 


Michigan Shoe Travelers’ Fall Shoe 
Show, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich. July 7, 8, 9, 1941 


Charlotte Shoe Fair, Hotels Char- 
lotte and Selwyn, Charlotte, N. C. 
July 13, 14, 15, 1941 


Buffalo Fall Shoe Show, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Buffalo, N. Y. July 13, 14, 1941 


Golf Tournament Boot & Shoe 
Travelers Association of New 
York, North Hills Country Club, 
Douglaston, L. I. July 24, 1941 


Annual Outing Buffalo Shoe Retail- 
ers Association, Walker’s Grove, 
Williamsville, N. Y. August 13, 1941 





New Army Shoe 
Being Considered 


MONTREAL, CANADA — Canada’s sol- 
diers may soon be sporting a new type 
of footgear, replacing the present boot 
and anklet combination of the modern 
battle dress. 

An announcement from the Army’s 
Public Relations Office said tests are 


STREET SHOES! 


| UNDERSTAND 
YOU'LL SOON 
HAVE EVENING 
SLIPPERS WITH 


GENCO HEELS? 


GENCO is 40% lighter in 
weight than most heel con- 
struction. It's “tops” in walk- 
ing comfort and offers more 
resilience than the industry 
has ever known. Leading fac- 
tories have proven GENCO 
qualities in over 3 million 
casuals, street and play shoes. 
They are available in all price 
ranges. 


being made on “a new boot which has 
a bellows type tongue to make it water- 
proof and laces up the leg to around 
the same height as the present anklet.” 

“Should the new type of boot replace 
the present type, battle dress trousers 
can either be worn tucked inside the 
strapped top of the boot or outside,” 
the announcement said. 


Joins Dressing Firm 


As Executive 


BRooKLYN, N. Y.—Edward Farian, 
who recently left Everett & Barron 
Co., Providence, R. I., after 22 years 
with that firm in a selling capacity, the 
last 18 of which he was their represen- 
tative in the metropolitan area of New 
York, is now connected with the Kno- 
mark Mfg. Co., Brooklyn. manufactur- 
ers of shoe dressings, as vice-president 
and general sales manager. 


Shortage of Children’s 
Shoes Seen Abroad 


LONDON, ENGLAND — Because large 
imports of rubber footwear are no 
longer possible, a shortage of children’s 
boots and shoes is feared. In view of 
this fact, the Leicester Education Com- 
mittee is asking the Government not to 
restrict the manufacture of children’s 
boots and shoes under the project to 
concentrate industry. 
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When the line is up for styling, 
Remember, Newflex keeps feet smiling. 
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Obituaries 


Joseph Warren Terhune 


Boston — Joseph Warren Terhune, 
formerly vice-president of the W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co., of Brockton, died 
Sunday, June 15, following an illness 
of several weeks at Wollaston, Mass., 
where he had made his home for the 
past several years. Mr. Terhune was 
87 years of age. For many years he 
was in full charge of leather buying 
for the Douglas factory, and was known 
as one of the most expert leather buy- 
ers who frequented the South Street 
market. 

Born in Newark, N. J., Mr. Terhune 
was a son of Daniel J. Terhune, one of 
the old-time shoe manufacturers there, 
who subsequently was engaged in the 
shoe manufacturing business in Brock- 
ton. Joseph W. Terhune had two 
brothers, William L. Terhune, founder 
of BooT AND SHOE RECORDER, who died 
five years ago, and Edward A. Ter- 
hune, who sold shoes for 40 years 
throughout the United States as rep- 
resentative of several prominent east- 
ern manufacturers. Following his re- 
tirement from the Douglas organiza- 
tion, Mr. Terhune was for a number 
of years connected with the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation of Boston. 

Mr. Terhune leaves two sons, Harry 
R. Terhune, field editor of Boor AND 
SHog ReEcorDER, who makes his home 
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in Los Angeles, Calif., and Frank Ter- 
hune, shoe manufacturer, of Boston. 
The funeral was held Tuesday after- 
noon at Wollaston. 


Fred T. Huggins 


PASADENA, CALIF.—Fred T. Huggins, 
69, died at his home, 617 Winthrop 
Road, San Marino, Calif., recently, 
after several years of poor health. 

The present Huggin’s Shoe Store 
was founded by the deceased in 1901 
as a family shoe store. He was inter- 
ested in it up to some five years ago, 
when he relinquished his interests to 
his son, Fred (Ted) T. Huggins, Jr. 
Before entering into business for him- 
self, Mr. Huggins was with the orig- 
inal Wetherby-Kayser shoe store in 
this city. 

Besides his widow, he leaves three 
sons and a daughter, Fred T. Jr., Rob- 
ert, and Earle, and Mrs. Harold Hotch- 
kiss, all of Pasadena. 


Charles C. Hoyt 


Boston, MAss.—Funeral services for 
Charles C. Hoyt, who, until his retire- 
ment several years ago, was one of the 
country’s leading factors in the manu- 
facturers’ shoe goods business, were 
held Monday afternoon, June 16, at the 
Harvard Congregational Church in 
Brookline, Mass., in which town he 
made his home. 

Mr. Hoyt was born in this city Feb. 
22, 1855, the son of Isaiah F. and Jo- 
sephine M. Hoyt, who later moved to 
Chicago, in which city Mr. Hoyt re- 
ceived his education, graduating from 
the Chicago High School with the class 
of 1873. Soon after finishing school he 
went to work for Jansen, McClurg & 
Co., of Chicago, at that time a well- 
known firm of publishers and book- 
sellers. One year later he left to work 
for Hawley, Folsom & Martin, men’s 
furnishings goods, and remained with 
that company for four years, when he 
returned to Boston and became asso- 
ciated with the shoe goods house 
of Nichols & Farnsworth. In 1887 
he became a partner, and ten years 
later the firm name was changed 
to Farnsworth, Hoyt & Company, with 
Mr. Hoyt as senior partner, a position 
which he occupied until his retirement. 

Until that time, also, and for a num- 
ber of years he had been president of 
the Lowell Bleachery, Inc.; vice-presi- 
dent of the Home Savings Bank, this 
city; and a director of two insurance 
companies—the American Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Co. and the Allied Fire 
Insurance Co. He had been, also, presi- 
dent of the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association and of the Boston 
Boot and Shoe Club. 


Otto E. Seidel 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Otto E. Seidel, 
81, who until his retirement 10 years 
ago, was head of the oldest shoe store 
on the West Side, died at his home in 
Lakewood, Ohio, June 7, after a long 
illness. 


Mr. Seidel was born in Cleveland and 
went to work in his brother’s shoe store 
in 1879. In 1896 he took over the busi- 
ness and called it the O. E. Seidel Co. 
This organization became one of the 
best known retail establishments in 
Cleveland and the old store at 1848 
West 25th Street continues today. Upon 
his retirement 10 years ago, his daugh- 
ter, Edna L. Seidel, became president 
of the company. 


Theodore C. Keehn 


Cuicaco, ILL. — Theodore C. Keehn, 
a founder of Keehn Brothers, a whole- 
sale shoe house at 219 West Monroe 
Street, died June 9 at his home in 
Winnetka. He was 81 years old and 
one of the oldest shoe dealers in Chi- 
cago. 


Wholesale Lines Up 
In Chicago 


CuHIcaco, Itt. — Sales of men’s and 
women’s shoes showed an increase of 
38 per cent for the month of May over 
those of April in Chicago wholesale 
houses, according to the regular month- 
ly survey of the Chicago Wholesale 
Market Council. The survey generally 
indicates a continued improvement in 
practically all wholesale lines over the 
preceding month as well as for the cor- 
responding month of 1940. 

General business conditions in the 
wholesale market during May were ap- 
proximately 12 per cent ahead of April. 
Textiles lead the market with sales in- 
creases of from 20 per cent in the least 
active lines up to as high as 125 per 
cent for those in greatest demand. Cot- 
ton goods ran approximately 20 per 
cent ahead of April, with general dry 
goods averaging the same increase in 
volume. 

In the women’s ready-to-wear field, 
manufacturers reported a rather better 
than average number of buyers in the 
market with orders booked about 10 
per cent ahead of last month and a 
slightly better increase above the same 
month of 1940. Men’s shirts and haber- 
dashery increased 12 per cent over the 
preceding month, children’s wear ran 
about 12 per cent, and sportswear held 
up well with an average increase of 15 
per cent. 





Four Firms to Make 


Rubber Boots for Army 


Boston, Mass.—-The Boston Quar- 
termaster Depot has announced that 
four manufacturers have been awarded 
contracts to make a total of 33,808 
pairs of knee-length rubber boots for 
the regular Army as the result of bid- 
ding on May 29. The awards are: Hood 
Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass., 12,500 
pairs at $2.63 per pair; Goodyear Rub- 
ber Co., Middletown, Conn., 5000 at 
$2.65; United States Rubber Co., 13.508 
at $2.70; and the Goodyear Footwear 
Corporation, Providence, R. I., 2800 
at $2.675. 
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Another New Deal Yaned Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shop 


New Denver (Colo.) Shop * L. RUDOLPH, Owner 


You, too, can own your own business like highly 


successful shops now being 


from coast to 


coast. You are backed by the vast Dr. Scholl organi- 
zation — benefit by its years of experience — feature 
nationally advertised, internationally known Dr. Scholl 


merchandise and service. 


MANY GOOD CITIES 
STILL AVAILABLE... 


charte NCE ROW Ps wanes 
Department B for full information. 





Henderson Moves to Stabilize Shoe Prices 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31] 


this inflationary spiral, the price sta- 
bilization division of the advisory com- 
mission to the Council of National De- 
fense issued a general warning pointing 
out that the basic supply and demand 
factors did not justify increases in hide 
prices and attributing such increases 
to purely speculative influences. 

“Despite this warning hide prices in 
recent weeks have reached their high- 
est level since 1928, with the exception 
of one week in 1937. 

“These increased prices have been 
reflected in the latest bids on shoes for 
the Army and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. Therefore the War De- 
partment rejected all bids on 1,000,008 
pairs of shoes for the Army and 283,- 
816 pairs of shoes for the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps.” 

In cases of failure to comply with the 
order, Mr. Henderson said, his office 


would “make every effort to insure that 
the Congress and the public are fully 
informed and that the powers of the 
government are fully exerted in order 
to protect the public interest and the 
interests of those persons who con- 
form.” 

Under the order, brokers will be 
permitted to charge commissions of 3 
per cent. Contracts made before Mon- 
day at higher prices may be carried 
out if they can be completed by Aug. 15. 

The hides maximum of 15 cents a 
pound is “f. o. b. Chicago, freight 
equalized,” which, the order explained, 
was 15 cents plus “either (a) freight 
from Chicago to destination or (b) 
freight from shipping point to destina- 
tion, whichever is less; except that on 
shipments by sellers from points located 
east of Chicago, the maximum price is 
f. o. b. shipping point.” 





“T Want to Meet Those Feet” 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 


ments been carried out that no special 
dyeing of shoes was necessary to carry 
out the display—every shoe was taken 
right out of regular stock. In all, 88 play 
shoes in a great variety of colors were 
used to tell the story—sixteen in each 
large window, eight in each smaller 
window. 

Because of the great response from 
the windows, no special department dis- 
play was required, though similar 
shoes were shown freely. Advertising 
followed through on Sunday, and there 
will be many play shoes used in play 
clothes displays throughout the season. 
One idea given special attention was 
that of using the same shoe style on 
several figures in a window devoted to 
an apparel display—a special accent of 
“appropriateness” in keeping with the 


store’s policy of closer-than-ever coor- . 


dination between all departments, in- 
cluding shoes, which is proving very 
helpful in selling better shoes. 
Questioning regarding the responsi- 
bility for the play shoe display brought 
out the fact that department heads, 
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style coordinator, display .men and 
copy writer all “teamed up,” each quite 
sure the others should get most of the 
credit. Anyway it was a fine job, and 
New York shoppers who saw the dis- 
play are not likely to forget very soon 
that Lord and Taylor’s has plenty of 
play shoes for Summer, 1941. 


Leckinger Returns to 
Shoe Business 


RocHEestTer, N. Y. — Three months 
ago the Boot AND SHOE RECORDER told 
of the impending retirement of Phillip 
H. Leckinger, who had served 52 years, 
and his brother, William Leckinger, 45 
years, in their shoe store, founded by 
their father 82 years ago—the second 
oldest footwear store in the city. 

Phillip wanted to devote all of his 
time to his fruit farm at Sodus, N. Y.; 
William to travel to distant places of 
which he had read and dreamed. 

Finally the last shoe in the place was 
sold; the fixtures were disposed of; the 
key in the Clinton Avenue North store 
was turned for the last time and with 
much satisfaction as the brothers turn- 


ed toward the future with great ex- 
pectations. 

Phillip retained his home in the city, 
going to his fruit farm daily to work, 
but he found that it was hard labor 
and quite prosaic. Also that he was 
thinking about fitting shoes all the time 
he was pruning fruit trees. He was 
talking about shoes most of the time, 
anyway, so he finally made up his mind 
to get back in the business that had be- 
come so much a part of his life. 

Last week a new Leckinger shoe store 
was opened at 32 St. Paul Street. It 
is commodious, of salon type, with only 
a few shoes on display and most of the 
stock in a stockroom in the rear. A big 
neon sign spells out the familiar name 
over the modern front with attractive 
display windows and attractive interior, 
finished in soft pastel shades. 

“Working on a fruit farm is a job 
for a farmer,” said Phillip, philosophi- 
cally. “Of course, I shall continue to 
own the farm, but two months was a 
long while to be out of the shoe busi- 
ness, and I intend to stay in it from 
now on. I had to get out of it to learn 
how much I really liked it. It is the 
most fascinating business in the world.” 

“Who is going to work with you in 
the store?” he was asked. 

“Will is coming back,” he answered. 
“He went out to Iowa on a visit, but 
has had enough traveling.” 

New Uniform 
For Red Cross Workers 


First model of a new outdoor uni- 
form to be worn by American Red 
Cross volunteers in the 3700 chapters 
throughout the United States is mod- 
eled above by Miss Frances Orth of 
National Headquarters staff in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The uniform, designed 
by Elizabeth Hawes, of fashion fame, 
consists of a jacket, skirt coat and cap, 
all made of blue-gray . . . Airforce 
Blue . . . wool gabardine cravonetted. 
Red Cross emblems appear on the coat 
and jacket sleeves and the cap. Differ- 
ent colored epaulets will distinguish the 
several Red Cross corps. Low heel type 
shoes are considered suitable for wear 
by uniformed women in war services. 
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Successful Showing in Seattle 





Pacific Northwest Shoe Retailers Conclude 14th Annual Con- 
vention—Hear Breakdown of Retailing Problems 
Under Present Emergency 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The fourteenth an- 
nual convention of the Pacific North- 
west Shoe Retailers’ Association opened 
Sunday, June 8, in Seattle with ap- 
proximately 400 people in attendance. 
These came from practically all parts 
of the country. 

Sunday was devoted to registering 
and inspection of lines which were dis- 
played most effectively in guest suites 
on three floors of the Olympic Hotel. 
Over 150 manufacturers’ lines were 
shown in these displays. 

Sunday evening a stag dinner spon- 
sored by the Pacific Northwest Shoe 
Travelers’ Association was held at the 
Washington Athletic Club. Three hun- 
dred seventy-five shoe men attended 
this stag and were entertained by 18 
enjoyable acts from various Seattle 
night clubs which turned the affair into 
a real success. The ladies had their 
fun at an informal cocktail party and 
supper which was given at the May- 
flower Hotel. 

At the Monday’ luncheon in the 
Junior Ballroom of the Olympic, the 
convention was opened formally by C. 
H. Griffiths, president of the Seattle 
Shoe Retailers’ Association. Elmer J. 
Nordstrom, Seattle, retiring president 
of the Pacific Northwest Shoe Retail- 
ers, gave a short message of greeting 
to the out-of-town guests, and Carl 
Rorabeck, president of the Pacific 
Northwest Shoe Travelers’ spoke on the 
shoe travelers’ participation. 

Two key speakers, Miss Rhea Nich- 
ols, stylist for the Allied Kid Company, 
New York, and William S. Street, as- 
sistant general manager of Frederick 
& Nelson, Seattle’s leading department 
store, addressed the 200 attending this 
meeting. 

Miss Nichols demonstrated a remark- 
able example of modern commuting by 
flying up from San Francisco in the 
morning, giving her views on “The 
Shoe Outlook for 1941-1942” and re- 
turning to San Francisco by the after- 
noon plane. 

Shoes are to have a definite military 
flair, according to Miss Nichols, and 
women’s shoes are to be more com- 
fortable and, as a result, heels are be- 
ing lowered on many different types 
of footwear. 

The subject of Mr. Street’s address 
was: “Meeting the Problems of Retail- 
ing in the Present Emergency.” Mr. 
Street first defined the present emer- 
gency as a continuing emergency with 
an ever-increasing series of problems 
ahead. He said, further, that in taking 
up the problems of shoe retailing, he 
intended to act as the convention’s re- 
porter at large. To do this, he had 
taken a poll of private opinion and had 
questioned an economist, a tanner, a 


shoe manufacturer of women’s higher- 
priced lines and a shoe adviser of the 
Office of Production Management in 
Washington, D. C. 

His economist told Mr. Street that 
today the buyer’s market had become 
a seller’s market. Since industrial pro- 
duction is breaking all records, shoe 
production also promises to reach a 
new high. 

This brings about many problems: 
How long can the present rate of ac- 
tivity last? How far will prices go? 
Will the Government step in to fix 
retail prices if they appear to be ad- 
vancing too rapidly? Will the mer- 
chant be able to get as much merchan- 
dise as he wants no matter what he 
is willing to pay? 

The answer to all these questions de- 
pends on the degree to which the pres- 
ent emergency expands or slackens. 

This economist thought there was 
little doubt that wholesale shoe prices 
would advance beyond current levels, 
but how much of a price advance was 
to be expected cannot be actually estab- 
lished. The cost of the raw hide was, 
in the final analysis, one of the most 
important elements of cost. 

There were several ways in which 
the government could be instrumental! 
in keeping prices from rising too far. 
One was to allocate a definite amount 
of shipping space to the trade routes 
from South America. The government 
could also fix the prices of raw ma- 
terials directly, as had been done for 
other commodities. 

The tanner whom he interviewed did 
not believe that any government reg- 
ulation could control or change an 
economic picture or set of facts, and 
that consequently, shortages are bound 
to result ultimately in ascending prices. 

The manufacturer felt that the war 
situation would affect styles in women’s 
footwear. He believed that all women 
in America would be working by Fall. 
This meant that their clothes and other 
accessories would be tailored and func- 
tional in their fashion, and naturally 
this will have its influence on shoes 
which the manufacturer and retailer 
must be conscious of. 

But after Miss or Mrs. is off duty 
she is likely to go to the other extreme 
and want shoes that are more femi- 
nine, perhaps more frivolous and ap- 
pealing than ever. 

If the shoe manufacturers and re- 
tailers accept this challenge they will 
meet it by doing certain things: they 
will attempt to keep informed and they 
will run their business in tune with 
today’s conditions. The government ex- 
pects every retailer to do his duty. The 
request is “To Hold Down Prices.” 


No special program was arranged 
for Monday evening. After the lunch- 
eon the time was devoted to the study 
and purchase of shoes displayed. Tues- 
day morning, likewise, was given over 
to an inspection of Fall footwear and 
a Fashion Show. 

“Streamlined Salesmanship” was the 
subject chosen by Charles Frisbie, a 
nationally-known figure on the psychol- 
ogy of salesmanship, at the Tuesday 
noon meeting in the Olympic Hotel. 
Mr. Frisbie gave twenty reasons why 
sales were lost, and said these losses 
might be avoided if salesmen would 
make people feel that they enjoyed 
waiting on them and if the salesman 
would sell his personality rather than 
his product. 

The afternoon was spent in visiting 
sample rooms for inspection of lines 
and buying. 

Tuesday evening a dinner dance was 
held in the Olympic Bowl, where over 
800 convention members danced to a 
well-known orchestra. 

Wednesday, June 11, was devoted 
mostly to work, although a golf tour- 
nament at the University Golf Club 
was run off in the afternoon as a sort 
of finale to a delightful and profitable 
four days. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
by the Pacific Northwest Shoe Re- 
tailers were: President, Thomas V. 
Bagwill, of Meier & Frank, Portland, 
Ore.; vice-president, Ward Brazelton, 
of Brazelton’s Antioch Shoe Company, 
Portland; secretary, Douglas Howard, 
of Baxter’s, Seattle; and treasurer, 
Frank Slasor, of the Cantilever Shoe 
Store, Seattle. 

Portland was selected for next year’s 
convention city and the meeting will 
be held there from May 30 through 
June 2. 

Elmer Nordstrom, retiring president 
of the association, said that more mem- 
bers from British Columbia attended 
this year than ever before. 





Opens Second 
Pittsburgh Store 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—On June 6 the 
Forsythe Shoe Company opened a new 
store at 241 Fifth Avenue in the Golden 
Triangle. This store, managed by Mr. 
Levin, who was transfered from Bal- 
timore to Pittsburgh to manage the 
new store, is the company’s second 
store in Pittsburgh. A store in Mc- 
Keesport and the two here make 22 
stores operated by Forsythe in key 
cities over the country. 





Correction 


In the story regarding the anniver- 
sary of Charles Harstad and his part- 
ner, H. A. Halseth, on Page 38, in the 
June 7 issue of the Boot AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER, it was erroneously stated that 
they had been in business for 27 years. 
The partnership was founded in 1894, 
thus giving them the proud record of 
47 years of continuous operation. 
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SELL THOSE WINDOW SHOPPERS 
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PRICE TICKETS 


Imprinted Prices on Colorful Seasonal Designs 
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Colorful price tickets in The size—1'4" x 234”—is 
the popular price denomi- large enough to attract the 
nations will dress up your 6 Dozen eye, and small enough to 


displays, and make selling $1.10 give the shoe prominence. 
easier. Blank tickets, show- The tickets are attached 


ae Oe Peta ety. ate neatly to any part of the 
aia ge 12 Dozen shoe with our Prise Ticket 
We have in stock a com- $2.00 Clips which are priced at 
plete selection of designs $4.00 per gross—$2.25 per 
and color combinations. half gross. 
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We will send a circular showing actual samples, at your request. 
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BOOT & SHOE RECORDER * MERCHANTS SERVICE © 209 SO. STATE ST * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





WRITE FOR DETAILS OF OUR ANNUAL SHOW CARD SERVICE 


COLORFUL AND EFFECTIVE SERVICE | MONTHLY CARDS HOLDERS BLANK 
SHOW CARD AND PRICE TICKET ban bh 
SERVICE . .. New and seasonal dis- . $6.20 12 6 
play cards and harmonizing price 
tickets every month with informa- . $4.80 : 
tive messages on style notes, value, 
quality, service, etc. Exclusive fran- . $3.60 6 
chise basis. WRITE for samples 
and further information. . 02.66 4 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


LINE WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 








SALESMAN WANTED JULY FIRST, AT 
LAKE PLACID, NEW YORK: Experi- 
enced retail shoe man, expected to sell furnish- 
ings also; Give age, experience and reference. 
F. - cma INC., LAKE PLACID, NEW 
YORK. 





WANTED: SALESMEN to carry nationally 
advertised, well established line of Men’s 
and Women’s Rubber Sport Shoes in popular 
priced lines. Preferably established salesmen 
with slipper and play shoe following. Real op- 
portunity for connection with well established 
concern. Liberal commission. Apply at once. 
Write giving full details. Address $195, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


ALESMEN WANTED _- ‘for Oklahoma, 
Arkansas; sid of wholesaler’s instock 
PE nse on boys’, ladies’, sports, children’s 
rubber footwear, house slippers. References. 
Box $194, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 1627 
Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMEN wanted to 

handle men’s, women’s, and children’s camp 
Moccasins and Loafers to volume buyers. Com- 
mission’ payable monthly. Territories open; 
Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi and California. Address: Box 193, care 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, 140 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 














SALESMEN with following among shoe manu- 
facturers, chains, etc., to carry extensive line 
of fine bows and ornaments. Good territories 
open. Liberal commission basis. Give full de- 
tails. Address £192, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y 





FOR SALE 


SHOE STORE—Nationally advertised brands; 
Must sell at once: Lost our ‘lease; make me 
a price. W. M. SHAFER, LANCASTER, KY 





WANTED: MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
popular priced for Texas, Louisiana. Sell 
in connection Prewelts. Well established. Case 
lots. Address 2197, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, , 4 





SIDELINE FOR MICHIGAN AND DE. 
TROIT, women’s corrective $4.00 to $6.00 
retailers, or men’s medium priced slippers. 20 
years on territory. Address £196, care Boot & 
ae Recorder, 100 E. 42nd Street, New York, 
N. : 





LINE WANTED. By aggressive man of 34, 
with thorough knowledge of shoe business. 
Line must be fast styled Women’s footwear. 
Retail $2 to $5. Territory in New York or 
Pennsylvania, Address $198, care Boot & Shoe 
eee. 100 East 42nd Street, New York. 





HOTELS 





3.00., 





MERCHANTS NEEDS 





HOE DEPARTMENT FOR SALE: Ladies’ 

Well Established Shoe Department doing 
$27,000 and up: Must sell. have other interest 
out of town. J. BAER, Darling Shop, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


FAMILY SHOE STORE—Widow must sell 

immediately on account of illness. Price rea- 
sonable. SPTTZER—3326 FULTON STREFT, 
BROOKLYN. NEW YORK. 











To Re-Open Tannery 


ALPENA, Micu.—Officers of the Elk- 
land Leather Co., Elkland, Pa.. have 
arrived here to suverintend the re- 
habilitation of the buildings formerly 
owned and operated by the Alpena 
Leather Co. 





EDUPNEDE: 
an Alter Shoes to Fit 


Abnormal Feet 


SB 


a Ue 


SHOE RE-SHAPING DE 


DUNDE 


753 trola St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





CASH 


For Entire Stocks or Surplus Merchandise. 
This is a good time to dispose of them. 
We can use any quantity and pay the highest 
prices. 


CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
16 8S. 3rd St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Lombard 








SHOE STORES WANTED 


5 Pres. 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 
79-81 Reade St., New York 
Unusual references on request. 








BUYERS OF 


MANUFACTURERS—RETAILERS 
SURPLUS STOCKS 


P= | shoe stocks. 
We o pt or complete 
Write, wire or phone. 
BARSH & CEASAR 
19 N. Fourth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phone Market 1666 








WE BUY 
lus Wholesale and aoe 
randed Shees such 
rsheim, Enna-Jettick, Vital. 
ity, Arch Preserver, Queen Quality, 
tonians, Stetson, Red Cross, Nunn-Bush, Ete. 
EBVIN ! RBUBIN 
“The H of Jobe” 
89 Reade st. f . Church 
Phone Barclay 17-7887. New York City 








Buyers of Surplus Stocks 
oe am buy surplus or so of sheer 
QUANTITY NO OBJECT 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., Inc.. 


106 Duane St. New York 
Phone WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 














BEST PRICE PAID FOR SHOE 
STORES AND SURPLUS STOCK 


ALSO PURCHASE GENTS’ FURNISHING, 
CLOTHING AND OTHER MERCHANDISE 


HENRY YOUNG 


1055 Summit Ave., Bronx, New York 
Telephone Topping 2-5895 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted" advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertise- 
ments. Minimum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum 
charge, $1.25. When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases 
each word of the address should be counted. 
The rate for all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
S&S Advertisements for this page must be in our New York office on Friday of the week preceding publication. “SO 








Boot and Shoe Recorder 








BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M.KING GEORGE VI. 





. 
“WREN’'S” is the “aristocrat’’ of Shoe 
Polishes—The Brand most favoured in En- 
gland’s famous Hunting Counties, and in- 
deed by well-dressed Englishmen all over 
the Globe. 
“Wren’'s” is noted for its intense brilliance, 
and unique leather-preserving and water- 
proofing properties, and the appointed 
Wholesale Distributors cordially invite the 
Shoe and Leather Trade to participate in 
the marketing of this fine Product. 


Full particulars from: 
WEST COAST: The erson Leather Co., 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, California. 
MIDDLE WEST: Mandus Nelson & Co., 
Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
NEW YORK CITY and environs 
The Majestic Leather Co., 308 Bowery, New York. 


250 So. 
223-225 West 








Hide Futures Decline 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31] 


Chicago packers were reported to 
have received bids for bull hides, which 
normally sell at 4 to 5 cents below light 
native cows, at 14 cents, notwithstand- 
ing the fixed price ceiling of 15 cents 
on any hides. Tanners complained of 
the lack of differentials in the OPACS 
schedule and pointed out that there is 
nothing in the ceiling order to prevent 
a packer from accepting 15 cents for 
any grade of hides. Under normal con- 
ditions, supply and demand factors 
would automatically establish proper 
differentials, it was said, but in the 
present shortage of hides there is no 
assurance that all grades may not sell 
at 15 cents, which would have the effect 
of raising prices of leathers made from 
the lower grades of hides. 


Green Shoe Raises Wages 
Boston, Mass.——-To compensate for 
rising living costs, the Green Shoe Mfg. 
Co., making fine juvenile shoes in 
Boston, recently granted a voluntary 
increase in wages amounting to 10 per 


June 21, 1941 


cent. As the plant has been running 
at capacity for the past several months 
more than 400 employees will benefit 
from the increase. 


Join Interests in 
New Juvenile Firm 


New York—Joseph Shallant, for- 
merly with the Wearwell Shoe Co., Inc., 
and Joseph Salowitz, doing business as 
Saloway Shoe Co., have merged their 
interests and are now doing business 
under the name of Promenade Shoe 
Corporation, located at 118 West 
Broadway, this city. They are spe-ial- 
izing in an extensive line of juvenile 
shoes, from tots to teens. 


Plans Made for r 
Synthetic Rubber Plants 


NAUGATUCK, CoNN.—This old Con- 
necticut manufacturing town—one of 
the most important centers of the rub- 
ber chemical industry in the world—is 
to be the site of one of the new Amer- 
ican synthetic rubber factories under 
the Government’s plan, it was an- 
nounced recently by United States Rub- 
ber Company. 

The new plant will be erected within 
a stone’s throw of the little shop where, 
just 100 years ago, Charles Goodyear 
first demonstrated in the manufacture 
of rubber shoes his invention of the 
vulcanization of rubber—the discovery 
that had made possible the commercial 
use of rubber. 

An immediate project to build four 
synthetic rubber plants with a total an- 
nual production of 10,000 tons was an- 
nounced in Washington recently by 
Jesse H. Jones, Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator, for the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion. The initial cost of the Nauga- 
tuck factory has been estimated at $1,- 
250,000 for building and equipment. 
Plans for the building are largely 
prepared, and construction work will 
begin at the earliest moment. The Gov- 
ernment has already granted the neces- 
sary priorities. 

The new plant will be adjacent to the 
present establishment of the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division of United States 
Rubber Company. While the synthetic 
rubber production aim will be immedi- 
ately to add 2500 tons annual capacity, 
the building itself will be so constructed 
and equipped with basic facilities that 
it can quickly be increased to 10,000 
tons annual capacity, by the addition 
of more processing equipment. 


Whitelam Heads 
Detroit Display Club 


Detroit, Micu.—F. E. Whitelam, 
display manager of R. H. Fyfe and 
Company, and long known as a leader 
in the display field, was recently elected 
president of the Detroit Display Club. 





MERCHANT'S NEEDS 





THE FOOT OSCILLATOR 
(General Electric 


in the swift Hh wad from Fatique. 
In use by shoe and department stores everywhere. 
110 Volt, A. C. 


$29.85 
Weight 40 Ibs. 
packed. 


THE VI-PED-EX CORPORATION 
Stockton, Calif. 


MAKE MORE SALES 


with the original 
SHOE DOCTOR SHRINKERS 





FOOT COMFORT easily 
provided for hard-to-fit or 
abnormal feet. Our Shoe 
Doctor Shrinkers when used 
with our specially pre 
pared fluids, give the 
proper fit to shoes which 
fit large around the top, 
slip at the heel, or gap at 
the sides. Any fullness or 
wrinkles in leather or fab- 


5] 2-0 ric are easily shrunk with- 


Curved type tren out harm. 


Special combination offer $25.00 (fluids In- 
cluded In above prices). 


Send your order or write for detail information 


E. C. SMELTZER CO. 


121 B. Gist Street. Indianazpoli«, 





Manages Dr. Scholl Shop 


ToLepo, On10—Hal E. Wert has 
been named manager of the new Dr. 
Scholl Foot Comfort Shop which op- 
ened recently at 322 Superior Street, in 
downtown Toledo. The shop, owned by 
P. J. Forman, is modern in design. 


Professional Nurse’s Shoe 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18] 


result is that many of these newer type 
nurses’ shoes are being worn by women 
outside the nursing profession. Many 
kinds of women wear uniforms besides 
nurses .. . waitresses, elevator girls, 
women in defense work, even the very 
up-to-date housewife. It all boils down 
to this . . . there is a big market for 
you in your new nurses’ shoe styles. 
And you may need other colors in this 
type of shoes . . . navy, for instance. 

And, of course, never forget that the 
classic type of nurses’ shoe . . . we show 
four such shoes here . . . is always a 
number one favorite. 





Hide Price Ceiling 
Called Inconsistent 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31] 


value of cattle has represented as little 
as 4 per cent and as high as 11 per 
cent of the animal, and on this premise 
it may be a fallacy to place a ceiling 
on hides, presumably to protect the 
consumer. It has been suggested that 
a ceiling price might be placed on 
leather, but that is not practical, as 
leather has no fixed basic standard, the 
product being as variable as the number 
of tanneries producing it. It will be 
logical for the OPM to fix a price for 
the various grades suitable for service 
shoes and for the CCC, but thus far 
less than 5 per cent of the leather pro- 
duction has been required for defense 
purposes, so the position of the con- 
sumer will continue unchanged. 

As a matter of record, the price of 
civilian shoes for the most part is so 
well arrived at by chain store compe- 
tition that the slight necessary advan- 
ces are really negligible compared with 
the consumer needs for materials made 
from commodities upon which the gov- 
ernment has not placed a price ceiling, 
but rather a price floor, as can be de- 
tected from the recent adoption of the 
new farm aid 85 per cent of parity bill. 

It must also be taken into considera- 
tion that such a ceiling on hides may 
in some measure, no matter how small, 
have its influence on our “good neighbor 
policy” with the South American coun- 
tries and particularly the Argentine. 
It is further pointed out that we will 
require some six to eight million foreign 
hides, principally from the Argentine 
this year. While England some months 
ago placed a price ceiling on its pur- 
chases in the Argentine this was short- 
lived and the ceiling was abandoned as 
available supplies became nil at that 
level. It must also be borne in mind 
that in addition to cooperating with our 
South American neighbors, England is 
still our strongest competitor in these 
markets. ‘ 

Leather costs represent about 25 per 
cent of the cost of women’s shoes and 
40 per cent in men’s, while labor rep- 
resents 20 per cent of the production 
costs in the shoe industry according to 
close students. 

It is only reasonable to assume that 
15 cents will be the top price for hides, 
as long as the ceiling exists. It is also 
logical to anticipate that there will be 
much less stocking up for inventories 
with a ceiling in effect. 

It is reiterated that external factors 
will mean little in the hide market for 
some time to come. Therefore funda- 
mentals, statistics and routine develop- 
ments may be entirely of secondary con- 
sideration. 

Were it not for the measures adopted 
in Washington, there would have been 
every reason to believe that hide prices, 
and in.turn leather and shoe prices, 
would have been marked up sharply. 
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A Buying Guide 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


ABBOTT SHOE CO., No. Reading, Mass. ............. 

BASS, 6. H., & CO., Wilton, Me. .................. 

COLE, ROOD & HAAN CO., Chicago, Il. 

GILBERT SHOE CO., THE, Thiensville, Wis. . 

GOODWILL SHOE CO., Holliston, Mass. .... #23 age Sa 
GREEN SHOE MFG CO., Boston, Mass. ............... 
HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC., Danville, ill. ......... 
KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN CO., THE, Cincinnati, O. 
MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 

MRS. DAY'S IDEAL BABY SHOE CO., Danvers, Mass. 

NUNN-BUSH SHOE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

QUEEN QUALITY SHOE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

ROBERTS-HART, INC., Keene, N. H. . 


LEATHER AND OTHER MATERIALS 


EVANS, JOHN R., & CO., Camden, N. J. ... 
HUBSCHMAN, E., & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KIEFER, EDGAR F., TANNING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ROCKMORE, CHAS. I., INC., Brooklyn, N. Y. ... 
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MACHINERY, LASTS, MFRS.’ SUPPLIES, DRESSINGS, Etc. 


CAVALIER CO., Baltimore, Md. ........... 
GENERAL BOARDS CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
SST ee GN eae 
UNITED LAST COMPANY, Brockton, 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass. 
WREN'S SHOE POLISHES ................. 


Mass. . 


STORE EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


DUNDEE SHOE RESHAPING DEVICES, INC., Los Angeles, Cal. 
SCHOLL MFG. CO., INC., Chicago, Ill. ..... 

SMELTZER, E. C., CO., Indianapolis, Ind. . . 

VI-PED-EX CORPORATION, Stockton, Cal. . 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BARIS SHOE COMPANY, New York City .... 
BARSH & CEASAR, Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 
CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
HOTEL LENNOX, St. Louis, Mo. 

HOTEL LORD BALTIMORE, Baltimore, Md. . 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC., New York City 
RUBIN, IRVIN, New York City .. 
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The Nunn-Bush BROWN-TONE For Fall 
BROWNSTONE, the new Nunn-Bush 

brown-tone for Fall complements almost 

all the new Fall suiting fabrics. This rich 

mahogany brown, plus Ankle-Fashioning 

will give your customers added smartness 

and comfort through many extra miles of 

style. The styles below will be featured in 

The Saturday Evening Post, September 6. 





OF SHOES... and 


Hide Rites, 


Yes, Stride Rites will give this youngster the 
right start for the long walk through life. Made over fit-tested lasts which 
provide extra room for normal growth, Stride Rites fit better and help 
young feet to grow properly. That’s one of the many reasons why Stride 
Rite dealers are meeting an ever increasing demand for these depend- 


able, profitable juvenile shoes. 


GREEN 


SHOE- MFG COMPANY 


=(“StRDERITE 








